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The idea that facts are stubborn is 
one of those misapprehensions that 
refuse to die. On the contrary, 
facts are flexible. They adapt them- 
selves to many interpretations. The 
same set of facts may make a man 
sleep soundly, sure of his own 
safety, and may make another lie 
awake fearing the worst. 
Harry HANSEN 
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THE SOUL OF THE BODY POLITIC 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


' , YE may not all like the change which 
is taking place in our land but, 
whether we like it or not, we are 
rapidly becoming a nation of cities. A hun- 
dred years ago, about 8 or 10 per cent of the 
people lived in towns of 5,000 or over. The 
last census showed over 50 per cent. The 
census we are to take next year will show 
60 per cent or more of city dwellers. Scien- 
tists tell us that ere long our food supplies 
will be mostly synthetic, made in labora- 
tories. We shall not need wheat fields or 
potato patches; the countryside will be a 
place for play and recreation; we shall all 
be townsmen. I think we shall always need 
flower gardens and orchards. I cannot con- 
ceive of a synthetic peach or a factory-made 
strawberry ; and, possibly, for a century or 
two we shall have to grow much of the raw 
material for our synthetic chemists to work 
on. No doubt, with power so cheap and 
easily diffused as we are promised, the cities 
will spread out far and wide and many now 
small villages will take on city conditions. 
Now if we are to be city dwellers, what kind 
of cities shall we have and what kind of 
citizens shall we be? 

A city is a political organization—a body 
politic. Somehow when we think of a body 
it seems desirable that it have a soul, and I 
like to think that the body politic has one. 
I think its soul is the sense of community— 
the consciousness that, as St. Paul tells us, 
“we are members of one body and the eye 


cannot say to the hand ‘I have no need of 
thee’.”” A city is no mere aggregation of 
people, come together by the accident of 
birth or the desire to make a living or a for- 
tune. It is more than a mere organization, 
it is an organism; a living, growing thing 
composed, indeed, of multitudinous units, 
each to some extent independent and self- 
acting, yet each bound to all the rest so that 
what affects one has some effect on all. 
Just as in the human body, the heart or the 
head or the lungs or the liver cannot be sick 
by itself but all the body ails; just as the 
fever from a wounded limb spreads through 
the whole frame—so in the body politic. If 
there is anyone sick in Cincinnati the city is 
not quite well; if anyone is miserable the 
city is not quite happy; if anyone is abused 
or downtrodden or degraded the city is not 
quite prosperous. The well being of the 
whole is the well being of every part. 
Aristotle defined a state (which in Greece 
was a city) as “a society of people joined 
together with their families and children to 
live well for the sake of a perfect and inde- 
pendent life.” He says “the political state 
is therefore founded not for the sake of 
men’s living together, but for their living 
together as men ought.” Mark the em- 
phasis on life. We greatly err when we are 
dissatisfied because we can discern no 
ulterior purpose in existence. Life is an 
end, not a means to something else; it is the 
purpose of living. 
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That is one conception of a city—a body 
politic. And there is another conception. 
It is worth while to think of a city as a com- 
monwealth, a vast corporation in which 
every man and woman and child is a share- 
holder. Now what is this wealth which is 
common? I take it that it is of three kinds: 
Two, to use the terms of business and of 
law, are real estate and personal property ; 
these are the obvious forms we all recognize. 
But the third form is more important than 
either, for without it other values disappear ; 
this third and most important is man 
power—power physical and power mental. 

Before the city was founded the value of 
its site was trifling. As people came the 
price rose from little to thousands per acre. 
Every baby born adds to the value of the 
real estate. Without tenants house property 
has no value. Streets without people to 
walk them are useless. So with ali personal 
property: stocks of goods are worth nothing 
without purchasers ; money locked up in the 
bank vault earns nothing, it must be put out 
to use to bring returns and it is people who 
use it. Street cars without passengers are a 
dead loss. Machinery is inert without man 
power and man intelligence to keep it going. 
Whichever way we look we see that man 
power is the most valuable part of the com- 
mon wealth, for without it no other exists. 

In every enterprising and progressive 
community we see many agencies whose 
function is to conserve and enhance the 
value of real estate and personal property. 
City planning, zoning ordinances, city beau- 
tification committees, chambers of com- 
merce, business men’s clubs, and so on. We 
spend money and effort to promote park- 
ways and boulevards, to encourage invest- 
ments in factories and machinery, and to 
secure good freight rates for their products: 
it is good business to do so. We shall see 
more, not less, of such efforts as time 
goes on. 

Now, just as we have agencies for the 
conservation and enhancement of the value 
of tangible property, so we have organiza- 
tions for a similar purpose with this third 
and most valuable part of our wealth—the 
people. Churches, schools, libraries, parks 
and playgrounds, settlements, hospitals, 
health departments, music halls, the Y.M. 
C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., and many more. 


As the city grows, these cultural or social 
agencies increase and advance. A city 
which had all the material wealth it could 
desire and yet lacked these cultural agencies 
would be poor indeed. I want you to con- 
sider for a moment the value to the com- 
munity of some of these social agencies, 

The annual cost of crime in the United 
States is estimated by various statistic.ans 
from as low as three billion dollars by the 
most conservative, to as high as fifteen bil- 
lion by some who incline to large figures, 
Now every thoughtful student of the subject, 
almost every judge or sheriff or prison war- 
den will tell you that the greatest single 
source of crime is neglected or ill-used child- 
hood. It is rare indeed that a child brought 
up to the age of discretion amid good sur- 
roundings, with good training and discipline, 
becomes a criminal. The child dragged up 
among scenes of squalor and vice, without 
care or training, is headed straight for the 
jail, the prison, or the electric chair. What 
better service can be rendered the common- 
wealth than that of the child-caring agency 
which rescues the neglected child and puts 
him in surroundings in which he has a fair 
chance to grow up into honest citizenship? 

With the mechanization of industry and 
the growth of mass production, one inevi- 
table tendency is to shorter hours of labor 
and fewer working days. Instead of twelve 
hours a day and six or sometimes seven days 
a week, the modern worker has forty-four 
hours a week to work; and the five-day week, 
with perhaps six or seven hours daily labor, 
is coming. Our hours of leisure are steadily 
and rapidly increasing. How shall this 
leisure be used for good and not for evil? 
What more useful work than one which 
turns the physical and mental activity of the 
growing young people into channels that 
shall lead to finer, cleaner bodies, nobler 
and better lives? Such social work is 
inestimable. 

Or think of the agencies which make for 
health. There is no more valuable asset 
from the point of view of financial returns 
than public health. A city wherein most— 
or even many—of the people were sick, 
would be a desperately bad place to do busi- 
ness. Now and then we see a striking in- , 
stance of such conditions. Some years ago,_ 
Memphis, Tenn., was invaded by yellow 
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fever and a fourth of the population died. 
Think of the business wrecks that followed! 
I had occasion, a few years ago, to visit the 
town of Crosset, Ark., where the one indus- 
try is an immense lumber mill. A few 
months before my visit malaria was so 
prevalent that the lumber people were losing 
thousands weekly, because they could not fill 
their contracts. When a man is shaking 
with ague one day and feeling miserable the 
next, he is a poor hand to hustle beams and 
planks in a lumber mill. The company sent 
for an expert and spent a few hundred dol- 
lars in eradicating the anopheles mosquito 
and cleared the little town of malaria at a 
great profit on the investment. That was a 
concrete case, involving one industry; but 
similar conditions, diffused through a larger 
population and affecting many industries, 
may occur anywhere. No better financial 
investment is possible than that in social 
service which promotes public health, which 
helps the breadwinner, when stricken by dis- 
ease or accident, back to health and produc- 
tive power, or which keeps the city free 
from contagious disease. 

Take for a final example the work with 
distressed or dependent families. The non- 
productive family costs the commonwealth 
as much for support in one way or another 
as does the self-supporting one. The 
tendency to dependence is a dangerous and 
prevalent one. An old overseer of the 
poor once said to me, “ Poor relief is as 
catching as the smallpox and twice as 
deadly.” Pauperism is an insidious social 
disease which has three main causes or con- 
ditions—poverty, indolence, and indiscrim- 
inate relief-giving—and cannot exist without 
all three. Ill-advised, misdirected, unorgan- 
ized, ignorant relief-giving is the greatest of 
the three causes. Old-fashioned relief-giv- 
ing, with little or no overhead expense, 
helped the poor in their- poverty.” Modern 
social service aims to help them out of .it and 
spends as much as may be necessary to do it. 
Every time a dependent family is helped 
onto its feet and restored to self-respect and 
slf-support the saving effected is much 
hore than the mere amount of money that 
had been wasted in keeping them in pauper- 
im, while the spiritual and moral benefits 
ae inestimable. But, good as is the saving 
of money and the restoration of a broken 


family, that does not constitute the strongest 
appeal of the Associated Charities for our 
sympathy and support. That in a city of 
wealth and prosperity, with much inevitable 
sorrow and distress—wherein disease, acci- 
dent, unemployment, or a hundred causes 
endanger the happiness of all—there shall 
be a place where any poor mortal, overtaken 
by disaster, may find a kindly, sympathetic 
friend, ready to hear his story of distress, 
patient with weakness or ignorance, knowing 
every resource of the community and able to 
guide the sufferer to the appropriate one, 
striving to find the best possible cure for 
whatever the trouble may be—this is what 
appeals the most to me in the work of our 
society. 

I have been observing the progress of 
social welfare for more years than most of 
my audience have lived and have been 
actively at work in it for more than fifty 
years. I see evidence of many things which 
fill me with hope for the future of my coun- 
try and my race. Sometimes, when we take 
short views of life, look back only a few 
years, perhaps ten or twenty, we may grow 
pessimistic. We see many things to grieve 
over. We try out noble experiments for 
which the majority or at least a large minor- 
ity of the people are not ready, and reap dis- 
appointment and dismay. We see tendencies 
which fill us with alarm, until we question 
the reality of our boasted progress and fear 
we are losing more than we gain and that 
the things we lose are the most worth while. 
But take a longer view, look back with me 
sixty or seventy or seventy-five years, and all 
this changes. I remember in my boyhood the 
living conditions of hard working men in a 
so-called civilized community, so distressing 
and abominable that good people turned 
away their eyes and their noses—conditions 
which were then deemed inevitable but 
which we here and now would not endure 
for a month or a day. And what I have seen 
come to pass—the gains we have made in 
social affairs of all kinds, the advance in 
tolerance, in good citizenship, in the sense 
of social responsibility, in common standards 
of thought and life, in the conquest of one 
deadly disease after another, in our treat- 
ment of the sick, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the laboring child, the criminal, in 
the average life of rich and poor alike— 
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make me profoundly thankful. Why, the 
baby born in the worst city slum today has 
a better chance to live than the one born in 
a palace two hundred years ago. I am 
thankful and hopeful. We have not arrived 
but “ What we have done is the earnest of 
the things that we shall do.” 

I like to imagine the city of the future, 
what I hope and believe is in store for our 
children or our children’s children, and what 
we, as social workers, each in his own way, 
are helping to bring about. Conceive of the 
city of your love and pride as you would like 
to have it, as it might be when all the forms 
of social work now existing and many new 
forms not yet thought of shall be fully ac- 
complished: a city of spotless streets and 
clear air with no faintest smoke cloud to bar 
the health-giving rays of the sun; where 
there are no slums and no bitter grinding 
poverty, no neglected child or orphan un- 
cared for; where industry is so well organ- 
ized that there are no unemployed and edu- 
cation so advanced that there are no unem- 
ployables ; where contagious disease is abol- 
ished and living and working conditions so 
good that hospitals are only needed for ma- 
ternity cases, of which we shall have just so 
many as we wish and all of good heredity; 
where machinery is so guarded and traffic so 
regulated that accident cases are few; where 
every child may find a safe and pleasant 
playground within five minutes of his door- 
step, and every youth and maiden a tennis 
court and every mature man and woman a 
golf links, within easy reach and open to all; 
where the finest music and the noblest lec- 
tures are free for all and enjoyed by all; 
where the jail is forgotten and the relief 
officer as obsolefé as the familiar of the 
inquisition; where streets and avenues are 
so wide that there is always a parking 
place; where giant power is our servant -be- 
cause we have captured him and not let him 
capture us. 

What a wild, fantastic vision of Utopia, 
you will say! Yes indeed, a dream, a vision. 
And yet not so fantastic, perhaps, as you 
think. Nothing in my dream seems less 
likely than it would have seemed fifteen 
years ago if you had told me that I might sit 
in my little cottage in the country at nine 
o'clock tonight and, by turning a switch, 
Kisten to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 


played by the Philharmonic Orchestra jg 
Philadelphia, 150 miles away. My father 
saw the first regular passenger train start 
from Manchester for Liverpool, when folks 
said that old George Stephenson was crazy 
to think of driving his engine at 20 miles an 
hour. And three years ago, when I was in 
a hurry to get to London from Paris, I flew 
at ninety miles an hour. 

“ But,” you will say, “these are physical, 
material things and we are ready to believe 
that other things, now inconceivable, will be 
done as science advances; but your: dreams 
of abolishing poverty and crime are impos 
sible because you cannot change human 
nature.” Do you really believe that human 
nature is unchanging? Would it not bea 
marvelous fact, if it were a fact, that this 
latest and highest result of two million years 
of evolution, the latest and so the least fixed 
and set by use and continuance—this nature 
of ours—should be the one changeless thing 
in a world of universal flux? Friends, the 
doctrine that social reforms that demand any 
change in human nature are impossible is a 
cheap excuse for laziness and indifference 
and lack of imagination. 

But to advance further on a road we have 
already found is not to change nature, 
Medical science which has conquered so 
much disease has other victories ahead; 
business management which has_ worked 
such wonders of productivity has other 
fields to possess ; and when sickness and un- 
employment are gone how little cause of 
poverty will remain. And when science 
shall be applied to social affairs with the skill 
and enthusiasm now given to chemistry and 
physics, can we doubt that most, if not all, 
crime will go, as have poverty and con- 
tagious disease ? 

The prophet Joel said that when the 
spirit should be poured out, “ Your young 
men shall see visions and your old men 
shall dream dreams ”; and he who wrote the 
Proverbs of Solomon declared, “ Where - 
there is no vision the people perish.” And 
of all who need the encouragement of 4 
glorious vision of the future, the social 
worker needs it most. He needs two 
visions—the narrower of his own immediate 
task, and the wider of the future of his city, « 
which his work and that of his fellows will. 
help bring. Is your work child-helping? 
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Then you must envisage on the one hand, the 
neglected child in dirt and squalor, or the 
child of the widowed mother who must be 
bread-winner and home-maker both and 
breaks under the double burden; and on the 
other, the child cared for and placed in a 
good home, or the widow aided liberally so 
that she may keep her little brood together 
that they may not miss that chief essential, 
a mother’s or motherly love. Is your job 
caring for the consumptive? You must see 
in your mind’s eye the victim of the slow, 
wasting disease coming mostly at a time of 
life which should be the most productive, 
the alternating periods of hope and despair, 
the slow ebbing of the vital forces until after 
months or years with constant danger of in- 
fecting those dearest to him he dies and per- 
haps leaves a family to be cared for; then 
the picture of the sufferer nursed and cared 
for, taught to care for himself, placed where 
he may not infect others, until, the disease 
arrested, he can return to his home a helpful 
citizen again. Or is your work with depend- 
ent families or those on the verge of depend- 
ency? Your mental image is of the people 
who have perhaps seen better days, who 
have fallen into distress by sickness or 
unemployment or some other cause, often 
through no fault of their own; without ade- 
quate friends to help them; discouraged, 
dispirited, losing all pride and self-respect ; 
moving from cheap tenement to a cheaper 
until the depths of the slums are reached; 
the children hungry and ragged, candidates 
soon for the reform school; the wife more 


and more hopeless and dull with despair, 
until the little she has is wasted by bad 
management; the man on the verge of de- 
serting his family, thinking charity will do 
more for them if he is not in evidence. 
Then envisage the same family helped, 
guided, encouraged, given friends and work, 
and slowly but steadily brought back to self- 
support and self-respect. These and such 
as these are the social worker’s narrower 
visions. And the wider vision is of that city 
of the future, which shall be when all the 
narrower ones are realized because he and 
hundreds of fellow workers have been faith- 
ful. Perhaps your wider vision is not just 
the same as mine but you will do well to 
entertain it whatever it is, and the more 
glorious the better. 

Let us, as social workers, look at the 
world around us not as a finished cosmos, 
perfect and complete; not as a blind chaos, 
rushing to destruction; but as an arena of 
glorious adventure, where every man and 
every woman may find work well worth 
doing, where every blow struck right will 
tell. And when things go slowly with us, 
when dark days come, as they surely will, we 
can refresh our hearts with the memory of 
brighter ones and the vision of things to 
come. And even if at times we are haunted 
by a sense of failure let us remember that 
we are not alone; we have many noble com- 
rades; our little job is just a small part of 
the great adventure of social welfare and 
our comrades may be making glorious gains. 


PRESENT DAY PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE 
VETERAN AND HIS FAMILY 


EDITH SPRAY 
Assistant to the Director, War Service, American Red Cross 


apt to think only of the man who has 

a disability due to the World War. 
Much of the beneficial legislation, however, 
applies equally to those veterans whose dis- 
dilities are not due to war service. In 
found figures, there are over 4,600,000 liv- 
ing veterans of the ‘Vorld War. Approxi- 
mately 115,000 men were killed or died in 
service. There are approximately 250,000 
living veterans of earlier wars. Dependents 


|: any discussion of the veteran we are 


of over 305,000 deceased veterans of various 
wars are drawing pensions or compensation 
from the government. In discussing a pro- 
gram for the veteran and his family we must 
think nationally, then, in terms of some 
4,900,000 living veterans and their families, 
and of the dependents of over 300,000 de- 
ceased veterans. There is also a small but 
increasing number of disabled veterans of 
peace-time service. 

Legislation for the World War partici- 
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pant and his dependents has been far more 
liberal than for any other war. Some addi- 
tional privileges for veterans of earlier wars 
have been secured in recent years due to 
sentiment against the obvious discrimination. 
For veterans of earlier wars benefits were 
limited to pensions, care in soldiers’ homes, 
preference in public employment, and the 
land grant. 

Prior to the World War the law provided 
meagre pensions (based either on age or per- 
manent disability) with no definite provision 
for varying the amount if the disabled per- 
son improved or grew worse, and with 
nothing additional for dependents during the 
veteran's lifetime. The pension was little 
more than a gratuity for having performed 
war service and took little cognizance of 
actual loss of earning power. At the begin- 
ning of the World War a system of govern- 
ment insurance was set up and every man 
who entered World War service was given 
an opportunity to purchase at a very low 
rate as much as $10,000 of government 
insurance. Every able-bodied World War 
veteran may today buy this insurance if 
he has not already done so. Since 1918 
the government has paid out a total of 
over $1,263,000,000, or an average of 
$143,000,000 annually, in insurance benefits 
to the beneficiaries of deceased World War 
veterans and to permanently and totally dis- 
abled veterans. Veterans of other wars did 
not have this resource. 

Another radical departure from the pen- 
sion plan was written into legislation for 
veterans of the World War. The World 
War Veterans’ Act provides compensation 
on the basis of percentage of physical or 
mental disability “ incurred in or aggravated 
by” war service. The man’s inability to 
return to his pre-war occupation is consid- 
ered. The amount of compensation - in- 
creases if the disability increases. Extra 
amounts are paid on account of dependents 
(including wife, children under eighteen, or 
over eighteen if incapacitated, dependent 
mother and father). Under no previous 
laws have the veteran’s personal and social 
backgrounds been thus individualized. 

Furthermore, legislation provided from 
the first for medical and hospital care of 
World War veterans in addition to compen- 
sation, if disability was due to service. Vet- 


erans of other wars have in the past had 
only limited government resources for hogs. 
pital care. In 1926 Congress amended the 
World War Veterans’ Act to provide care 
in government hospitals for veterans of any 
war. In general it is therefore correct to 
say that any veteran who has rendered hon. 
orable service in any war, military occupa 
tion, or expedition, may now have hospital 
treatment for any illness or disability, 
whether or not this has relation to war sery- 
ice. This makes each of the 4,900,000 living 
veterans of the various wars a_ potential 
beneficiary of the government. 

Forty-eight hospitals of model type are 
maintained by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and 49 other excellent government 
hospitals and national soldiers’ homes care 
for veterans of any war. Three diagnostic 
centers have been established where puzzling 
cases are sent for thorough study and diag- 
nosis. For World War veterans out-patient 
care is available where needed, and progress 
of patients after discharge is watched 
through follow-up visits by Veterans’ 
Bureau nurses. A program of hospital 
social service carried by the Red Cross from 
1918 until 1927 is now administered by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Vocational training for World War vet- 
erans who could not return to their pre-war 
occupations was begun in 1917. More than 
179,000 veterans received such training be 
fore the final date, July 2, 1928. 

In 1924 the Adjusted Compensation Act 
(commonly referred to as the “ Bonus”) 
was passed and all but a few hundred thou 
sand potential claims have been filed. This 
provides for an Adjusted Service Certificate 
which is virtually an endowment policy pay- 
able after twenty years to the veteran if 
living or to his beneficiaries if he is deceased. 
The Certificate also carries an annual loan 
value and a large percentage of veterans 
have already borrowed on this security. 

In addition to the provisions by the Fed- 
eral Government, each state has passed laws 
benefiting World War veterans. Some 
states have been much more liberal than 
others. Nineteen states passed state bonus 
laws. Laws of the Federal Government and 


of practically all states permit preference in- 


civil service or other public employment. 
This, as we all realize, is subject to abuse. 
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Tax exemptions, free public records for 
claims purposes, and payment of burial ex- 
penses are provided in nearly all states. 
Nineteen states have veterans’ relief funds 
derived from taxation, a few states make 
loans for farms and homes. The service or- 
ganizations have sponsored a campaign for 
uniform guardianship laws and a majority 
of the states now have passed such laws, 
thus providing better care for those mentally 
disabled veterans and their dependents who 
are beneficiaries of the government. 

Countless organizations and agencies with 
the purpose of helping the veteran sprang 
up following the World War (and others 
are still coming into being) but only four 
are mentioned in the World War Veterans’ 
Act as agents recognized by the Veterans’ 
Bureau in the presentation of claims for 
government benefits. These are the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Here again is 
along step ahead. None of these agencies 
makes any charge for service to veterans. 
No longer need the veteran go to a pension 
attorney who always charges for his service 
and, if unscrupulous, finds ways of getting 
around the law in order to charge exorbitant 
fees. 

I cannot undertake to describe the work 
of the various veterans’ organizations, but I 
do want to outline briefly what the Red 
Cross is providing in the way of service for 
veterans and their families, and the function 
of the Red Cross in the whole social pro- 
gram that is being developed for the care of 
veterans. 

Under its Congressional Charter, the 
American Red Cross extends its services to: 

(1) Veterans of the World War who 
have disabilities due to war service, and 
their families. 

(2) Members in all branches of, the active 
service and their families. 

(3) Veterans of other wars who have 
disabilities due to war service, and their 
families. 

For veterans then, of any war who have a 
—_— disability, the Red Cross 
offers : 


(1) Assistance with Government Claims: 


To secure payment of compensation, insur- 
ance, and so on, both legal and medical proof 


are required which often involve such legal 
technicalities that very few veterans can pre- 
oare their claims without assistance. Some 
2800 chapters of the Red Cross are actively 
engaged in giving service on claims. It is 
often necessary to seek the help of a dozen 
or more chapters in various parts of the 
country in order to secure affidavits from 
doctors, former companions in service, em- 
ployers, and others who can help establish 
the fact that the veteran has a war disability. 
Because of the large number of alien or nat- 
uralized residents who served in our armies, 
many cases are handled through United 
States consuls. Fifty-two Red Cross socie- 
ties abroad also co-operate, with contacts 
expedited by the quasi-governmental status 
of the Red Cross and its close tie-up with 
the State Department and the League of 
Red Cross Societies. The Red Cross ac- 
cepts a similar responsibility for allied vet- 
erans resident in the United States and 
handles hundreds of such cases each year. 
The Canadian Government has allotted 
$50,000 to the Red Cross for the financial 
relief of disabled veterans. A number of 
German veterans have had help with their 
claims. 

Frequent service is also required on claims 
connected with the Civil War and with fron- 
tier service during the Indian Wars, and 
hundreds of Spanish-American war claims 
are handled annually. There is a rapidly 
increasing demand for assistance with pen- 
sion claims of men disabled in service during 
peace-time. 

(2) Home Service: During the period 
of preparation and prosecution of the vet- 
eran’s claim, the Red Cross Chapter is re- 
sponsible for such social service as he and 
his family need. This service does not dif- 
fer from that of the family welfare society. 
Often, however, the veteran, once his claim 
is established and his payments begin, can 
carry on without further help. 

(3) Hospital Service: Although Red 
Cross medical social workers are no longer 
stationed in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
chapters continue to carry their part of this 
service in the community, co-operating with 
the social workers of the Veterans’ Bureau 
in securing social histories for the hospital 
physician, looking after the man’s family, 
and so on. Red Cross recreation service 
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continues in all Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. 
The Red Cross still conducts hospital social 
service in army and navy hospitals but the 
social service program formerly carried in 
soldiers’ homes has now become a part of 
their hospital administration. 

As to the “development of an adequate 
social program for the veteran and his 
family ” I have nothing new or startling to 
suggest. It is my personal belief that what 
we need is not more resources but better co- 
ordination and fuller use of existing ones. 
Undoubtedly all departments of the govern- 
ment which are handling affairs of ex- 
service men will eventually be combined. A 
commission appointed by President Hoover 
is now studying this subject and a bill was 
introduced in the December session of 
Congress. Such coordination will result in 
more uniform treatment and presumably in 
economy of administration; $750,000,000, 
or over 22 per cent of the total national 
budget, is now being expended annually for 
the various forms of veterans’ relief.’ 

There should, of course, be uniform treat- 
ment of veterans of all wars. Varying 
political strength of veterans following each 
war has heretofore made legislation most 
uneven. The director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau recently said, “I believe that the 
United States should have a national policy 
dealing with veterans and that it should not 
be changed every time we have a war, but 
should be such a policy as would result in 
equality in the treatment of all veterans.” 
There should be much more adequate pro- 
vision for the man disabled in peace-time 
service. At present there is nothing but a 
small pension and care in a soldiers’ home. 

Certain modifications are doubtless needed 
in veterans’ legislation. These should come 
slowly, however, and after careful study. 
Much of the present confusion is due to 
hastily written amendments which, after 
enactment, prove inconsistent with earlier 
laws and therefore either fail to accomplish 
results or create worse complications than 
before. 

One of the outstanding needs is for addi- 
tional psychiatrists and for psychiatric and 
hospital social workers on Veterans’ Bureau 
staffs. In a recent bulletin a medical officer 


*U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Medical Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1929, Statement of Director. 


of the Bureau says: “ Much has been ag. 
complished by the efforts of the social sery. 
ice department of the Bureau in contacting 
men who have left hospitals, and it is jp. 
evitable that this service should expand ang 
increase in the future in order that dis. 
charged patients may remain in the com 
munity and not be forced back into hospital 
life for the lack of a little intelligent 
understanding.” 

The number of mental cases cared for by 
the Bureau increases each year. The peak 
of the load, according to the Director, wil 
not be reached until 1947. Al! organizations 
working with veterans have responsibility 
for keeping informed on the best methods 
of dealing with mental patients. Especially 
is it essential that an understanding attitude 
on the part of the veterans’ family as wel 
as of his friends and employers should be 
stimulated. A Veterans’ Bureau psychiatrist 
says that many men are kept in government 
hospitals (because of lack of understanding 
on the part of the family) longer than their 
physical condition requires.” 

An effort to control the wanderings of 
transient veterans and their families, espe 
cially those drawing compensation for dis 
abilities due to mental conditions and to 
tuberculosis, should be made by all who deal 
with ex-service men. Many veterans with 
high disability ratings are going in and out 
of government hospitals from coast to coast. 
As a Bureau medical officer recently stated, 
this “ has proven a detriment to the indivié- 
ual and an economic loss to the Gover 
ment.” * The government needs to lear 
and apply the principles of the Transporta 
tion Agreement. So likewise do many mem 
bers of organizations serving veterans. 
(Occasionally even a Red Cross worket 
transgresses !) 

With the admission to hospitals of vet 
erans of any war for amy illness or dis 
ability, comes the demand for building 
more government hospitals. A bill for an 
$11,500,000 building fund is now before 

*U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Medical Bulletin, June, 
1929, Wm. J. Vivian, M.D., Clinical Director, 


U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Northampton, Mass® 
chusetts. 


*U. S. Medical Bulletin, January, 1929. Rehos-, 


pitalizations, by W. E. Chambers, M.D., Medical 
Officer in Charge, U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Congress. As the more than 4,500,000 
World War veterans grow older, this need 
will increase.. In 1925, 17 per cent of men 
in veterans’ hospitals were there for disabili- 
ties not connected with the service. Today 
43 per cent of the total of over 28,000 in 
such hospitals do not have war connected 
disabilities.* 

Does good social treatment require this 
type of special privilege involved in service 
to veterans? A minority report of several 
members of the Committee on World War 
Legislation in Congress last winter pointed 
out that over one-third of the veterans then 
hospitalized by the government were not 
suffering from service-connected disabili- 
ties. They said, “in these enlightened days 
the common instincts of humanity demand 
that all suffering men and women who can- 
not afford private treatment shall get hos- 
pital care. We raise only the question, Who 
shall bear the cost? Ought it to be borne by 
the nation, or by the states, counties, cities, 
towns, or neighborhoods concerned? These 
men and women once wore the khaki. Does 
this in itself put on the Federal Government 
the responsibility of caring for their ail- 
ments or injuries? Or when those ailments 
or injuries are the result of the hazards inci- 
dent to civil life, as distinct from military 
service, is the responsibility instead that of 
civil organizations of the vicinity, govern- 
mental or otherwise?” 

A closely related question is that of care 
for the family of the veteran who is hospital- 
ized for an illness not connected with service. 
In states where there are public soldier re- 
lief funds, these may partially meet the situ- 
ation, at least financially. In localities where 
the Red Cross is the only organized social 
agency, responsibility is clear. In some 
communities where numerous agencies exist, 
public sentiment and support have fixed with 
the Red Cross responsibility for social serv- 
ice to all veterans. There remain those back- 
ward localities where there is no organiza- 
tion of any sort. And there are the many 
communities where Red Cross service is 
given to the veteran with a war disability, 
and where a varying degree of responsibility 
is accepted by the civilian agencies for the 
able-bodied veteran or for the disabled man 


‘Statement of Director of U.S.V.B., American 
Convention, October 2, 1929. 


whose government claims are settled. Fur- 
thermore, there is the undeniable feeling on 
the part of service men and service organi- 
zations that they and their fellows should 
not be made objects of “charity.” True, this 
is based largely on the old idea of charity, 
and a lack of understanding of modern 
social service. But it is there to be reckoned 
with to an increasing degree as the ex-serv- 
ice group grows older and the number re- 
quiring assistance increases. These are 
problems which must have the best co-opera- 
tive thinking of all social agencies and of all 
veterans’ organizations. 

There is at present considerable agitation 
for a law which would give compensation to 
all veterans of the World War on entering 
a hospital, whether or not for a service-con- 
nected disability. The danger of putting a 
premium on illness through such legislation 
should not be overlooked. Bills have also 
been introduced in Congress for a pension 
for all World War veterans who become 
disabled from any cause. In other words, 
the advanced social thinking involved in the 
compensation theory would be scrapped for 
the old pension plan. 

The Red Cross has accepted as a cardinal 
principle that “the best interests of disabled 
men are served when treatment and con- 
sideration of them as a group requiring 
specific attention is replaced as soon as pos- 
sible by service to them through the normal 
processes and agencies of community living. 
This transfer should come as soon as good 
social treatment permits, after the man has 
secured the full government benefits due him 
because of his war disability.” The Red 
Cross renders a specialized service growing 
out of the veterans’ service-connected dis- 
abilities and, when these are adjusted, seeks 
case by case to refer him to civilian agencies 
for solution of his civilian problems, believ- 
ing that if, after his service-connected diffi- 
culties are adjusted, he has other needs, they 
are simply a part of the composite social 
problem of the community. 

Red Cross chapter statistics show that a 
very small percentage of their World War 
clients have been known to other social 
agencies before the war. Many need no 
further service after their claims are ad- 
justed. However, the veteran who is get- 
ting a small amount of compensation, but all 
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he is legally entitled to, and who has become 
a client of a civilian agency, should not be 
refused additional aid when this is required, 
simply because he has some income and 
therefore seems to be luckier on the whole 
than the average civilian client. 


The family welfare agency visitor should 
always keep in mind the possibility that some 
member of the family she is serving may be 
a veteran, entitled to financial benefits or 
hospital care from the government, and 
should seek in such cases the assistance of 
workers versed in preparation of govern- 
ment claims. There should be frequent con- 
ference between those agencies specializing 
in service to veterans and those which handle 
civilian problems. New legislation and 
new interpretations of old laws often open 
new rights to veterans who have become 
clients of the civilian agencies. There 
should be the closest co-operation between 


r NAHE question as to what constitutes 
proper supervision still remains a 
moot and sore point in the field of 

social work. So far the discussion has been 

carried on chiefly by those in supervisory 
positions and little has been contributed by 
those supervised. It is time the worm 
turned or at least looked about, because the 
case worker is the raison d’étre of the super- 
visor. The quality of supervision largely 
determines the kind of case work an agency 
can do and, consequently, the amount of 
support, both moral and financial, which 
the agency receives from the community. 
Supervision therefore is the keystone upon 
which the development of social work sests. 
It has been said that case work is an art 
and a philosophy and not merely a trade 
practiced on the handicapped and helpless." 

It is fair to say that supervision is also an 

art and a philosophy and not merely a 

trade—practiced on the case worker. No 

doubt there is a technique—everything seems 
to have one—but it is not that which really 
matters when dealing with people. With 


*Karl de Schweinitz: The Art of Helping 


People Out of Trouble. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
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all agencies and organizations dealing with 
veterans. All cases should be cleared with 
the social service exchange. Government 
claims should be based on careful, thorough 
preparation of evidence, not upon politica 
pressure in individual cases. Service to vet. 
erans, as to all human beings, should b 
based on sound case work principles, no 
merely on sentiment. Those states which 
have appropriated large relief funds for the 
benefit of veterans have undertaken a new 


social venture calling for great wisdoni and it 
careful control. er 
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these fears as the basis of her difficulty. It 
may be the fear of meeting a new situation, 
the fear of unpleasantness, the fear of 
personal inadequacy. It may be an emo- 
tional blocking inherent in a family situa- 
tion, the result of the conflict of personali- 
ties within her family circle, the stress, the 
strain, and the defences arising therefrom 
causing a warped personality or a general 
underdevelopment. 

It should be remembered that the role of 
case worker is but one phase of an individ- 
ual’s entire personality. In order to under- 
stand her motives and her ideals, the person 
supervising her work must study her person- 
ality. This in no sense implies prying. 
Sympathy, tact, interest beyond one’s self 
are all that is required. The egocentric 
supervisor seldom has complete rapport with 
her staff. No doubt the solving of person- 
ality difficulties of staff members is not easy 
for a supervisor and therefore tests her case 
work ability. There is no formula by which 
she may arrive at the answer so it is neces- 
sary for her to use not only her actual 
knowledge but also her intuitive and instinc- 
tive knowledge as well. This type of super- 
vision takes considerably more time in the 
beginning than that which follows the laissez 
faire policy, but in the end it saves time be- 
cause it produces case work of a higher 
standard which is able to proceed on its own 
initiative. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that every case worker needs this type 
of supervision, whether she is a student, a 
new worker, or one of long experience. 

To illustrate the type of assistance a 
supervisor can give to the case worker, an 
analogy may be drawn between these two 
and between the case worker and the client. 
The client comes because he has problems he 
cannot solve, he is frustrated, he seeks ad- 
vice or assistance. Financial aid is the least 
of what he asks, although it may be para- 
mount with him because it is the culmination 
of a long line of problems involving health, 
both mental and physical, employment, recre- 
ation, marital harmony, environment. His 
coming is the result of a certain amount of 
cogitation and he is ready to tell his story— 
always, no doubt, with a certain amount of 

He is ready to go through with a new 
experience. He is led in this by the case 
worker. Her mood is receptive, without 
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prejudice. His is one of outpouring. The 
main thing in any interview is rapport, a 
free flow of ideas, a synthesis of thoughts. 
His freedom of expression should be en- 
couraged, his thoughts and plans should be 
heeded. He should be drawn out with the 
idea of having him see his own problems in 
the light of day and therefore better under- 
stand himself. Similarly, the case worker 
comes to the supervisor. Her problems are 
not personal as were the client’s because her 
role is different. However, her approach, 
her technique if you will, in dealing further 
with a given client forms a situation in her 
mind that is difficult of solution. It may 
also call into action one of the fears pre- 
viously mentioned. The wise supervisor is 
a good listener. She should listen to the 
different angles of approach and treatment 
that the worker has thought of. She should 
suggest new ones, discuss, and weigh them 
with the worker, and draw her out to a con- 
clusion which the worker can support. 

Such supervision takes time because it is 
largely instructive. The person who is 
harassed by administrative details cannot 
give her best thoughts to supervision and 
resorts to short cuts. There are tricks to 
every trade and such chicanery is frequently 
confused with technique. No one seems to 
be immune—the supervisor, the worker, or 
the client. To save time the supervisor tells 
the worker what to do rather than guide her 
in doing her own thinking. Some even resent 
having the case worker give the answer to 
the problem in point and the supervision in 
such instances may degenerate into just tell- 
ing the worker what to do with no discussion 
of how to do it. A supervisor may neglect 
to maintain the balance between doing every- 
thing and doing nothing, mainly because she 
does not take time to study her personnel 
enough to know to what degree the individ- 
ual can carry the weight of responsibility. 
Consequently, any self-expression or inde- 
pendence of thought on the part of the 
worker is blocked. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
workers who do not want responsibility and 
who like the kind of supervision which re- 
lieves them of it. They do not want to think. 
They are always in a hurry, always have an 
emergency that must be decided at once, and 
they rush to the supervisor with, “ What 
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shall I do now? I must know because the 
family is to be evicted tomorrow,” or some 
such perilous situation. supervisor 
should never feel pressed to give snap de- 
cisions. She should be brave enough to face 
each situation and to concede that some 
problems are not easily solved; that even she 
may be balked and have no answer ready. 
Her position is that of a consultant and as 
such she should have the facts of the case 
plus time to think over the avenues of ap- 
proach to every problem. Yet when con- 
fronted with an urgent situation the super- 
visor may feel that to keep her standing in 
the eyes of the worker she must come out 
with a pat reply and stick to this decision 
instead of thinking the possible solutions 
through with the case worker or even per- 
mitting the client to suggest his own solution. 


To be prepared to advise and direct, the 
supervisor should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of every client’s problems. In compli- 
cated and involved cases it sometimes facili- 
tates matters for the supervisor to have one 
interview with the client so that she may 
have a personal acquaintance with him 
rather than to receive all of her information 
from the record. Just as the rdle of case 
worker is but one phase of the worker’s per- 
sonality so is the rdle of client but one phase 
of his personality. There are many roles 
and many of them conflict. It is just as 
important for the case worker and super- 
visor to know how and why they manifest 
themselves in these different rdles as it is for 
the physician to know how a heart lesion 
acts and where its cause lies in a specific 
patient. The client’s overt behavior is the 
key to the situation and both supervisor and 
worker should know him in order that their 
minds may meet in regard to his problems. 
The supervisor, with her broader back- 
ground of experience, attaches more weight 
and a keener interpretation to details of be- 
havior than does the case worker. For 
example, Mrs. G reports that her husband is 
cruel and abusive in the home. The husband 
is asked to come to the office for an inter- 
view and his attitude toward the interviewer 
is one of servility. The conversation brings 
out the fact that at work Mr. G is kind and 
the men all like him; with his crowd he 
always gets hilariously drunk but at other 
times he does not drink. To the more or 


less experienced worker these patterns may 
appear isolated, but to the supervisor with 
her larger experience and keener interpreta- 
tion, the details may be woven together and 
the whole integrated, thus giving a key to 
the cause of the client’s behavior. Actually 
seeing and talking to the client, rather than 
reading about him, colors one’s impressions 
and often defines one’s reactions. When 
Mr. G understands that all his behavior is 
more or less related, he may be able to con- 
trol his actions so that each rdle may act as 
a check upon the other and the whole of his 
personality may be stabilized. In interview- 
ing the client, however, the supervisor 
should guard against the temptation of tak- 
ing the procedure and the actual case work 
out of the hands of the case worker. Her 
interest in the interview should be only that 
of gathering information to assist in the 
supervision of the treatment. 

Whether the supervisor interviews the 
client or not she should have a thorough 
knowledge of the record. Good supervision 
presupposes a complete familiarity with the 
record of every case supervised. In the 
press of time workers are sometimes per- 
mitted to tell the supervisor the contents of 
the record and what they think is important. 
The effect is likely to be slowing up the case 
work process and overlooking clues. The 
latter may be conscious or unconscious on 
the part of the case worker for it is a rare 
worker who does all things equally well 
without some outside urge. 

Difficulty sometimes arises in supervision 
because the worker may be better qualified 
in some respects than her superior. For 
protection the latter assumes an aggressive 
attitude, criticizes adversely, picks a case to 
pieces, and rags over details until the worker 
despairs of trying to progress and settles 
down to the mediocrity which is the level of 
her supervisor’s standard, or else moves 
along to another job. To have a going or- 
ganization there must be reciprocal action: 
neither casc worker nor supervisor is suff- 
cient unto herself; there must be mutual 
give and take. It is often necessary for a 
supervisor to make arbitrary decisions which 
may on the surface seem unfair to the case 
worker new at the game; and if this is the: 
case it is the worker’s responsibility to the 
morale of the office to talk out the situation 
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with the supervisor rather than go about 
with a chip on her shoulder, which, in the 
last analysis, makes for dissension within the 
staff. Co-operation, a term much used and 
abused nowadays, is an attitude of mind just 
as much as it is physical effort. In person- 
nel, it expresses itself in esprit de corps; 
between individuals, such as supervisor and 
case worker, in open minded fairness to the 
opinions of each and in mutual respect. 
Supervision is more than asking, “ Did 
you do this? Did you verify that?” It is 
not dictatorial; it is an educative process. 
There is no such thing as stereotyped pro- 
cedure in professional case work. It is 
doubtful if there is a technique. It is better 
so, for technique is frequently a Procrustean 
bed on which not only the case worker but 
the client is lopped off or stretched out to fit 
a mold. Granted that there are certain 
things that need to be done, these should be 
accomplished as a matter of course, done 
quickly, and used as a working basis. Face 
card information is as vital to treatment of 
case work problems as the pulse and tem- 
perature are in treatment of physical ills. 
Insurance, births, deaths, addresses, mar- 
riage, relatives, social agencies, are all in- 
dicative of the financial and social status of 
the family. This information frequently 
furnishes clues to the family’s problems. 
The gathering of this information does not 
necessarily tax the imagination nor require 
vision: the outline is there to be followed. 
But both imagination and vision are needed 
in making the most of the facts when they 
are gathered. The coroner’s report may 
bring to light a health condition that may be 
menacing the family; the manifest sheet 
may bring information that will make it pos- 
sible for a widow to acquire citizenship for 
the coveted mother’s pension. The collec- 
tion of these obvious factual data is not case 
work, however, but only brings tools to the 
case worker’s hands. Because it is so ob- 
vious the minimum of time should be spent 


upon it, nor should it demand much super- 
visory effort. Case work deals with person- 
alities, so that every person who comes to 
the office offers a challenge to the case 
worker and to the supervisor ; the procedure 
is a stimulating adventure, the course of 
which is seldom clearly charted. 


Just so should the conference between the 
supervisor and the worker be a stimulating 
adventure. Each should give to the confer- 
ence her best effort and clearest thought. 
The case in point should be familiar to both, 
it should be analyzed, diagnosed and treated 
in a professional manner. There are few 
problems on which something has not been 
written; material should be discussed with 
an eye to its application to the situation in 
hand. A conference should never sink to 
the dull level of checking the work of the 
case worker. A supervisor can only be a 
good supervisor if she is intellectually alert, 
otherwise she is merely a boss who becomes 
caught in the morass of office routine and 
loses sight of the fact that she is dealing 
with personalities, each one of which is a 
dynamic entity. The case worker should 
leave every conference with new ideas which 
she is eager to put into use and a renewed 
intellectual interest in her job. 

The supervisor and the case worker must 
believe that there is a reason for all be- 
havior and a path through that reason to 
every situation, and must work hand in hand 
to discover this path. Without it, case work 
is frustrated at every turn. When found it 
guides the way as the thread guided Theseus 
through the labyrinth of the Minotaur. It is 
but dimly discerned at times and lost at 
others but the quest for it makes case work 
dynamic. The possession of this philosophy 
and the earnest searching for its fulfillment 
give the supervisor the ability to supervise 
case work; without them supervision would 
be but routine piodding and case work a 
drudgery. 
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EDITORIALS 


N association has been defined as a 
A group of people organized for the 
pursuit of a common purpose. 

On December 9, 1879, a group of people 
with a common purpose launched the Boston 
Associated Charities. On January 14, 1930, 
a group of people with a common purpose 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that organization—now the 
Family Welfare Society. The two groups— 
fifty years apart in point of time, different 
in the people who compose them—are united 
by a common purpose—one that has changed 
in its phrasing perhaps but not in the funda- 
mental ideas that lie behind the words. 

We can see something of the way this 
common purpose has_ expressed itself 
through the years in concrete effort. The 
leadership of the Boston Family Welfare 
Society has been felt nationally as well as 
locally, in the areas of so-called social re- 
form as well as in direct case work with 
individuals. But without in any way mini- 
mizing the other ideals and methods .of 
the group—and essentially it is one in spite 
of the changes througn the years—that has 
been responsible for the development of 
family case wor’ in Boston, there is one 
outstanding characteristic that carries an 
important lesson for us today. Always the 
Boston Society has had as its directors men 
and women who actually participated in the 
work. They not only directed others, they 
worked shoulder to shoulder with the staff 
members, and their expert guidance of the 
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work was the result of actual knowledge. 
Through these directors the ideals of fam- 
ily case work were rooted deep in the life 


of the community; and the flowering which. 


we see today has a reality that could have 
been achieved in no other way. 

Family case work of the future is no less 
dependent on a continuing community group 
who are willing to work for its development 
because the ideas for which they are work- 
ing are embodied in their own lives. 


T is good news indeed that Professor 
H. S. Jennings is to be on the program 
of the National Conference at its Boston 
meetings in June. Anyone who heard Pro- 
fessor Jennings speak at the Family Life 
Conference at Buffalo in 1927, who has 
read his Prometheus or any of his other 
writings, knows how likely he is to set social 
workers a-thinking. His topic, “ What We 
Know About Heredity and Environment,” 
is of paramount interest to us all—and we 
know from past experience that we can 
depend on Professor Jennings for definite, 
concrete material that can be put to use in 
our everyday work with human beings. 
But our implication—that the trip to 
Boston would be worth while just to hear 
Professor Jennings—doesn’t mean that his 
talk is the only feature that makes Boston 
1930 a red letter occasion. Some of us made 
our first acquaintance with National Confer- 
ences at Boston in 1911. Nineteen years! 
If we are pessimistic we may bemoan the 
fact that we are still working away at the 
same old problems—with a few new ones 
thrown in. If we are in a happier mood we 
shall rejoice at the progress we have made 
in a knowledge not only of social needs but 
of better ways of meeting them. The pro- 
gram is as yet only tentative but, looked at 
from the point of view of a local com- 
munity, its emphasis seems to be amazingly 
along the lines of the things that are troub- 
ling us—-labor conditions, relief, the what, 
how, and why of this intangible community 
leadership, professional training (how to 
begin and when to end it), and so on. 
Boston this year—as in other years— 
offers other appeals to the Conference goer. 


Here is a chance to see a fifty-year-old- 


family society, and to trace something of its. 
changing methods; here, too, you can see 


April 
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some children’s agencies which, in the nine- 
teen years since 1911, have discarded their 
outgrown institutions and are applying their 
funds and their skills to giving children 
opportunities to develop in their own homes 
or in foster families. The first medical 
social service department was organized at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in 1905, 
and Dr. Richard Cabot and Ida Cannon will 
be on the Conference program. 

Another attraction: This year Boston and 
New England are celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. This would seem an 
unsurpassed opportunity to develop that his- 
torical sense which is so necessary for the 
social worker ! 

E are to tell the census taker that 

we are to be listed as social workers 
employed by social agencies! That is the 
welcome mandate from the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. Hitherto social 
workers have, as you know, been grouped 
with fortune tellers and other rather miscel- 
laneous occupations; but this year, thanks 
to the strenuous efforts of our professional 
association, the Federal Census Bureau has 
agreed to inaugurate a new classification! 

When the 1930 census is complete there 
will be listed in the professional classifica- 
tion of occupations one title called “ Social 
and Welfare Worker.” No attempt will be 
made to count or publish separately the 
executives or staff workers. Neither will 
there be any distinction between group 
workers or psychiatric workers or hospital 
workers or children’s workers or family 
workers. Except for probation officers, 
who will be listed under public service with 
parole and truant officers, social workers in 
practically every field, public and private, 
will be classified as “‘ Social and Welfare 
Workers.” 

The Federal Census has expressed the 
hope that social workers will co-operate in 
securing an adequate count by taking on 
themselves the responsibility for seeing that 
the census enumerator gets the information 
that they are “social workers” in “ social 
agencies.” So we must make sure that if 
we ourselves are not going to interview the 
census taker, there is some _ responsible 
person who will know what to tell him. 
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HE death of Ansley Wilcox removes 

from active service one of the leading 
spirits of a generation to which social work 
will owe much of its enduring heritage. 
Throughout his life he was a vital part of 
social and civic progress in Buffalo. The 
history of this progress could not be written 
without recognition of its debt to the wisdom 
and sanity of his leadership, to the integrity 
of his purposes and to the staunchness of 
his allegiance to those relationships of which 
he was a part. 

While Mr. Wilcox’ interests as lawyer 
and citizen were wide, his greatest contribu- 
tions were made in the fields of charity 
organization and civil service reform. He 
was one of the signers of the petition for 
the incorporation of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in 1879, the first to be estab- 
lished in America. Two years later he be- 
came a Trustee of the Society and was con- 
tinuously on the Board thereafter. He was 
elected Vice-President in 1899 and Presi- 
dent in 1906, which office he held until his 
death. 

The Buffalo Society has always been an 
active influence in the community life of the 
city. It has concerned itself with housing 
reform, the prevention of tuberculosis, legal 
aid, health examinations of school children, 
legislation against loan sharks, legislation 
against family desertion and has steadily set 
a standard for a combination of intelligence 
and sympathy in the treatment of broken 
and disorganized family life. No one man 
could ever be credited with the sole responsi- 
bility for such widespread achievements. 
Among those whose efforts contributed to 
the record of the Buffalo Society Mr. 
Wilcox was outstanding. 

At a memorial meeting held recently 
Frederic Almy, after sketching Mr. Wilcox’ 
activities for community betterment, quoted 
someone as having said that each individual 
institution is the lengthened shadow of a 
good man’s life and testified out of a long 
association with him that the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Buffalo is indelibly 
stamped with his personality. 

To those who were associated with him, 
he seemed always a great public servant but 
he was to them also a human being with a 
fine sense of justice, a real zest for living, 
and a great gift of loyalty. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RECREATION 
RECREATION COMMITTEE, UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 
PART I 
Material and Method of the Experiment ' 


Family Welfare Association of America 
(formerly American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work) asked the 
United Charities of Chicago to prepare for 
the use of the Institute of Family Social 
Work a group of family case records in 
which emphasis had been placed upon the 
recreational phase of treatment. Accord- 
ingly, a six months’ experiment was begun. 
The project was launched at a meeting 
of the executives and district superintend- 
ents of the United Charities. Miss Claudia 
Wannamaker, Supervisor of Recreation of 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
was asked to serve as organizer of the ex- 
periment and each district office appointed a 
representative on the Recreation Commit- 
tee.? At a conference of this representative, 
the district superintendent, and the organ- 
izer, a case from each district was selected 
for the experiment. For purposes of com- 
parison, the selection of cases included dif- 
ferent types of family problems and each 
worker in the group of ten was asked to 
keep in mind the general objectives of the 
experiment so that at its conclusion she 
would have formulated some opinion in 
regard to them. As these objectives form 
the basis for an analysis of the results of 
the experiment, they will be discussed in 
detail later in the report. In addition to 
analyzing results, each worker was asked 
to make an estimate of the time involved in 
making her recreation studies and in carry- 
ing out the recreational phase of social 
treatment in her case. This estimate does 
not include arrangement and dictation of 
material secured nor the time involved in 
conferences with the organizer and in the 
meetings of the group. 


[ November, 1928, Mr. McLean of the 


* Part II, an evaluation of the experiment, will 
appear in the May issue of THe Fairy. 

* The representatives chosen were: Miss Lucia 
McCornack, Miss Mildred Sager, Miss Esther 
Ortleb, Miss Margaret Cochran, Mrs. Dorothy 
Auld, Miss Marian Heller, Miss Lola Stiedl, Mrs. 
Evelyn Wilson, Miss Katharine Roherty, Miss 
Ruth Roosevelt and, after the latter’s resignation, 
Miss Charlotte Ring. 


Each of the case workers who had em- 
barked on the recreation experiment spent 
one day at the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search in order to get some insight into the 
Institute’s method of conducting a recre- 
ation interview, a demonstration recreation 
interview was given, and, where it could he 
arranged, the visiting woi:.er took a recre- 
ation interview and evaluated her results 
under the supervision of a recreation worker 
at the Institute. In all interviews the social 
history was read previously and each worker 
of the group attended the clinic staff mect- 
ing at which her cases were discussed.* 


This orientation period lasted until about 
the middle of January. Each worker was 
then ready to begin the recreational study of 
the family she had selected. About a month 
later sufficient work had been done to begin 
group meetings, six of which were held dur- 
ing the course of the study. At these meet- 
ings the results of recreation interviews 
given by the workers were discussed, recre- 
ational programs were planned, and an 
analysis was made of the technique em- 
ployed in carrying out recreational treat- 
ment. In addition to this specific study of 
cases various allied subjects were presented 


*Five years ago the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research began to experiment with an 
organized method of securing recreational data 
from the individuals referred to it for child 
guidance. (Previous to this time the children were 
asked about their play activities in the more or less 
casual way that the majority of adults follow in 
talking to children about such things.) An or- 
ganized recreation interview was initiated follow- 
ing a definitely formulated outline with specific 
questions and spaces for recording answers. The 
method has developed in a very experimental 
fashion, and revisions in the outline on an average 
of once each year have kept it in line with the 
experiences of the workers using it. At the 
present time the recreation interview has a definite 
place in the clinical schedule of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, something more than a thou- 
sand interviews have been given, and a technique 
for the successful conduct of such interviews has 
been developed. See Tue Famiry, “ The Recre- 
ation Interview in Social Case Treatment,” No- 
vember, 1925, page 211; and “The Recreation’ 
Interview,” October, November, December, 1929, 
and January, 1930. 
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and discussed, including age levels of play 
development, boys’ gangs, and children’s 
reading and picture show interests. Ma- 
terial for these discussions was secured 
from: Boy and His Gang, by Joseph Adams 
Puffer; The Gang, by Frederick Thrasher ; 
Play Life in the First Eight Years, by Luella 
Palmer; Psychology of Child Development, 
by Irving King; Children’s Reading, by 
Terman and Lima; and from the results of 
a conference with Alice Miller Mitchell, 
whose book on Children and Movies had not 
then been published. Minutes of the meet- 
ings were kept, each worker receiving a copy 
and making reports at the staff conferences 
of her district office so that the entire staff 
of the United Charities was kept in touch 
with the general progress of the experiment. 

Every social worker is more or less accus- 
tomed to the frustration of her “ best laid 
plans.” From that standpoint the experi- 
ment was true to form and, while perhaps in 
any retrospective view a certain amount of 
rationalization enters into the picture, never- 
theless several unforeseen occurrences must 
be considered in any final analysis of the 
results of the experiment. The most out- 
standing of these happenings were: In one 
family the mother was in a convalescent home 
for several weeks and the children had to be 
placed in an institution. In another, one of 
the children was critically ill with double 
pneumonia—not only upsetting the routine 
of the entire family but materially changing 
the recreation plan for the child in question. 
Three families were quarantined for con- 
tagious diseases; in one case the quarantine 
was so extended that it was necessary for 
the worker to select another family for the 
experiment. One of the district representa- 
tives found it necessary to resign because of 
illness; another was appointed for the dis- 
trict but the study had progressed too far 
for her to adapt her case to the general 
routine established and, because of its in- 
completeness, it will be omitted from this 
report. 

Because Mr. McLean had _ specifically 
asked for case record material to be used in 
the 1929 Institute of Family Social Work, 
copies of the cases selected for study were 
submitted to that group and formed the 
basis of work of the 1929 Institute Com- 
mittee on Case Work and the Community of 
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which Mrs. Evelyn Wilson, a member of 
the Chicago United Charities staff, was 
chairman. At the time the Institute was 
held the Chicago study had been in progress 
only three months, and recreational treat- 
ment had not been carried out to any extent. 
The report of the Institute’s Committee in- 
cludes the general plan of study, an analysis 
of certain of the family records and this 
concluding statement : 

“ The Committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the recreational plan, as outlined 
herewith, is a conception of treatment on 
the subjective level in contrast with much 
of the haphazard recreational treatment 
which has been given by family workers in 
the past on a casual and objective basis. The 
recreational approach and plan seem espe- 
cially adapted to be used in combination 
with other plans for family treatment on an 
intensive and subjective level, but the cases 
studied illustrate the fact that it should also 
be efficacious when combined with semi- 
intensive or purely objective treatment.” 


Summaries of Cases Included in the 
Experiment 

The following summaries, in which fic- 
titious names are used, have been limited to 
significant material in order to present a 
brief but coherent account of the various 
personalities and social situations involved 
in the study of nine families. On the whole, 
the length of the experiment does not per- 
mit conclusions as to the success or failure 
of plans, so the emphasis in these accounts 
will be placed upon the recreational plans 
themselves and the reasons underlying the 
making of them. In considering the time 
involved in carrying out recreational investi- 
gation and treatment it must be remembered 
that the workers were dealing with material 
fairly unfamiliar to them. With more prac- 
tice along this line, the time requirement 
would be considerably shortened. Likewise, 
the fact that only recreational plans are in- 
cluded in the summaries does not mean that 
other phases of treatment were not carried 
on during the experiment. As a matter of 
fact, recreation was regarded as only one 
phase of treatment, and the group tried to 
maintain a balanced attitude toward the con- 
cept of a social treatment program. 
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The Clarke Family: A mother and five chil- 
dren, the father having deserted two months 
previous to registration at the United Charities. 

The neighborhood in which this family lives is 
relatively uncongested, the population numbering 
less than 5,000 per square mile. The predominant 
nationalities are Hungarian and Polish. The com- 
munity borders on railroad property and as there 
is a great deal of stealing from the*“ tracks” the 
rate of delinquency is between “medium” and 
“high.” Despite the fact that about 59 per cent 
of the families own their homes, the rate af de- 
pendency, compared with other Chicago communi- 
ties, is “high.”  Recreatignal facilities are 
meager—one settlement with limited equipment, 
several playgrounds, and a branch library. Two 
parks with indoor facilities and a branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. are not within walking distance but 
easily accessible by street car. 

Mr. Clarke came from a family where the men 
have tended to shirk family responsibility. He is 
not living in Chicago, has never been seen by the 
worker, and very little is known of his childhood. 
Mrs. Clarke’s childhood, according to her account 
in the interview, was not a happy one. An 
epileptic mother, household responsibilities at an 
early age, hard farm work, few companions, and, 
after the death of her mother, an indifferent step- 
mother, make up the background of the picture. 
Her chief recreation was piecing quilts, reading 
the Elsie Dinsmore books, and attending an oc- 
casional party given by the neighbors. On the 
whole she was a timid, retiring child, preferring 
to be apart from the group. 

At the age of sixteen Mrs. Clarke went into 
domestic service as an escape from the un- 
pleasantness of her home. About this time she 
met Mr. Clarke at a carnival, and during the 
courtship of a year and a half which followed 
there was much more recreation than she had ever 
had—carnivals, band concerts, shows, and church 
parties. Considering this contrast, it is not strange 
that Mrs. Clarke regarded her marriage as a solu- 
tion of all her unhappiness. 

After a few months of marriage, however, Mr. 
Clarke became increasingly bored with his wife 
and home responsibilities. From then (1909) 
until his desertion in 1927 the family life was a 
very haphazard affair. Moving on an average of 
at least once a year to satisfy Mr. Clarke’s craving 
for new places, illness, unemployment, and fre- 
quent assistance by relief agencies was part of the 
family routine. Mrs. Clarke’s numerous preg- 
nancies (six of which resulted in miscarriages) 
gradually undermined her health and kept her 
tied to the house. Mr. Clarke was passively fond 
of the children, but sought all his recreation out- 
side the home. 

While the family was living in the east in 1918, 
Mr. Clarke worked away from home for a long 
period. Mrs. Clarke joined a church where 
the worship is of a highly emotional char- 
acter. This proved to be another point for disa- 
greement, as Mr. Clarke resented his wife’s strict 
religious views and prejudice against what she 
termed “ worldly pleasures.” Apparently for some 
time before his desertion Mr. Clarke went around 
with other women. In answer to the inquiry of 
the Charities, he replied that he would rather go 
to the penitentiary than live with his wife again. 
Mrs. Clarke has expressed herself as never want- 
ing him to return. Each accuses the other of not 


‘ who will listen. 


being “fit” to bring up the children. A sister- 
in-law wrote very highly of Mrs. Clarke, saying 
that “she is an excellent mother, a good house- 
keeper, good manager, and most economical.” 

At the present time the family presents the 
appearance of unusual solidarity and few outside 
interests. Mrs. Clarke manages very well in 
arranging the house so that it is cozy and home- 
like and earns a little to supplement her allowance 
from the Charities. Whatever timidity she pos- 
sessed as a child has long since disappeared, and 
apparently she derives considerable satisfaction 
from recounting her hard-luck story to anyone 
However, she is an intelligent 
organizer, for shortly after she was known to 
the Charities the office was flooded with letters 
from her relatives and friends saying that she was 
“a good woman and splendid mother,” and that 
the children should be given to her and not to the 
father. Mrs. Clarke’s major emphasis is placed 
upon religion: she attends morning and evening 
services of her church, and the family has worship 
every evening. In her opinion anything “ worldly” 
is wrong; this includes movies, but she does not 
forbid the children’s attendance, if they can con- 
vince her that the picture “is good and has a 
moral.” 

The children have given no special difficulty, 
although in 1927 Bernice, the oldest, then about 
14, was getting beyond the control of her 
mother and staying out late at night. For a year 
she lived on a farm with a friend of the mother’s, 
and since her return to the family there has been 
no recurrence of the difficulty. At the present 
time this girl presents a recreational problem, in 
that she is over-serious and so engrossed in school 
work and household duties that she feels she “ has 
no time for friends.” “The other children seem to 
be fairly well adjusted to the play of their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and their interests, while 
meager, are consistent with their ages. 


Theoretically, there is no revolt on their part 
against the mother’s religious views. They accept 
her idea that movies are “ worldly” and therefore 
wrong, although they do not always adhere to this 
belief, as they all enjoy the picture shows. Irene, 
the eleven-year-old daughter, said in the recrea- 
tion interview: “The only thing I would really 
like to do is to see some plays—I just loved 
‘Sonny Boy.’” Occasionally there are more 
obvious clashes between the mother’s views and 
the children’s interests. For example, on Easter 
Sunday Bernice, now 15 years old, was invited by 
a boy friend to go to the circus. Her mother 
mentioned that it was Sunday and Easter, and 
for that reason alone she did not think she should 
go, but Bernice had been to only one circus in her 
life and she insisted upon going—teasing her 
mother until she gave her consent. 

In the recreation treatment of this family it 
was thought best to place the emphasis upon broad- 
ening interests, as the mother’s religious views 
border on the fanatic, and are likely to cause a 
real clash between her and the children as they 
become older and more independent in their 
thinking. However, care was taken in the plan- 
ning of these interests so that there would be no 
conflict with the religious views of the mother, 


for she secures a tremendous amount of emotional ° 
satisfaction through her religion. For the mother . 


a membership in the local group of the parent- 
teacher association was thought advisable. In 
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this connection the worker consulted the president 
of the group and secured her codperation in 
appointing the mother on one of the committees, 
thus appealing to her sense of responsibility and 
tying her more definitely to the group. It was 
thought that in time her literary tendencies might 
have some sort of expression in a group of this 
kind. 

Bernice expresses an interest in music lessons 
and dramatic work, and these were considered 
a means of broadening social contacts for her. 
Irene was encouraged to join the girl scouts, as 
her interests were along that line, and her intel- 
ligence warranted good progress in a group of 
this type. She showed some reluctance to join, 
which appeared to be fear of a new venture. A 
visit to the scout troop with the worker, however, 
dispelled her doubts in the matter. -The younger 
children were considered well adjusted to the 
street play of the neighborhood, so no organized 
group recreation was indicated at this time. For 
them a subscription to a children’s magazine seemed 
adequate to their needs, and Dorine, who shares her 
mother’s literary tendency, was encouraged to 
submit a poem to that magazine for possible 
publication in the children’s contributions. 


The worker estithated that the time ex- 
pended on recreational investigation and 
treatment in this case amounted to approxi- 
mately twelve hours. 


The Rapman Family: A Polish family living 
in a fairly congested Polish neighborhood; the 
rate of delinquency is between “ medium” and 
“high”; dependency is “fairly high.” Despite 
“good” recreational facilities, including seven 
settlements, a branch of the Y. M. C. A., several 
parks, playgrounds, and branch libraries, the 
gang type of organization prevails and anti-social 
behavior, while not as pronounced as in many 
other Chicago sections, is well established as a 
community pattern. The father and mother, 
forty-four and forty-three years of age, have 
lived in Chicago for twenty odd years. The father 
received his citizenship papers in 1921, the mother 
in 1928. There are six children at home—four 
boys and two girls, ranging in age from infancy 
to fifteen years. The oldest daughter is married. 
The family has been known to the United Charities 
since 1923. However, treatment has been inter- 
mittent and the case was not especially active until 
January, 1928. 

Both parents had bleak childhoods in Poland 
as compared with American standards. Mrs. 
Rapman’s father had only a small garden around 
their one-room hut, and worked for other peasants 
who had small holdings. About the only form 
of recreation in which the family participated 
was sitting around in the evenings peeling apples 
and potatoes for the next day’s meals. Mrs. 
Rapman does not feel that in her life there was 
out of the ordinary, saying, “I work all my 
life—when I die I rest.” Mr. Rapman fared 
somewhat better as his parents were landowners, 
having about twenty acres. The village in which 
he lived had some facilities for play—such as 
a swimming pool—and, although he went to work 
at an early age, he recalls playing with neighbor 
children. At the present time both parents have 
an antagonistic attitude toward play, regarding 
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it as a necessary evil and a “ foolish American 
custom.” 

The first evidence of marital difliculty occurred 
in 1923 when Mr. Rapman became infatuated with 
his wife's sister, Victoria, who had just arrived 
from Poland. This sister, thirteen years younger 
than Mrs. Rapman, a large healthy girl “ right 
off the farm,” presented a striking contrast to 
Mrs. Rapman who, after thirteen years of child- 
bearing and economic worries, was rather frail 
and unhealthy looking. Various agencies became 
interested and the matter finally reached the court 
of domestic relations on the charge of contributing 
to the delinquency of the oldest daughter. Because 
of conflicting accounts, the case was dismissed 
and since that time there have apparently been 
no contacts between the family and Victoria. 
Mrs. Rapman feels much bitterness over the in- 
gratitude of her sister and the unfaithfulness of 
her husband—with whom she quarrels continually. 


For the past five years the father has had tuber- 
culosis, intermittently active, the mother has been 
diagnosed a moderately advanced case and all the 
children are tuberculosis suspects. At times the 
father has been excluded from the home by the 
health department but he refuses hospitalization 
and there is often a suspicion that he lives at home 
when he is supposed not to be there. The chil- 
dren appear mentally retarded and their under- 
weight ranges from five to twenty pounds. 

As might be expected, equipment in the home 
for play is meager; all the children have less than 
their associates—a condition of which they are 
very conscious and over which they show a good 
deal of resentment. The parents are “nervous” 
and “jumpy,” nag continually and reach for a 
strap if the children make any. noise. There is 
little feeling of friendliness in the family and 
sometimes they appear to enjoy snarling and 
snapping at each other. The children often use 
vile language to each other and to the parents, 
especially the father for whom they have little 
respect. Teachers have reported an attitude of 
lawlessness at school where the children wish to 
do exactly as they please. This is especially true 
of the fifteen-year-old boy who is definitely tied 
up with a gang and has already threatened to 
“make money with a gun” when he is older. 
Every member of the family is reflexly antago- 
nistic to treatment plans whether the suggestion 
involves a trip to the dentist or a form of play 
expression. 

Considering the many problems which this 
family presents—undernourishment, tuberculosis, 
mental retardation, marital difficulty, meager 
cultural backgrounds, bleak family life, economic 
struggle—recreation becomes only one of many 
factors. Moreover, it is not an entity in itself but 
so bound up with other factors that difficulties 
along this line are also symptomatic of other 
problems. The children, despite their swagger 
and lawless attitudes, are afraid to venture into 
any game which spells courage and competition. 
This, of course, is understandable because it is 
not easy to be courageous when one is twenty 
pounds underweight and the odds are against him 
intellectually. Moreover these children, according 
to their accounts in the recreation interview, are 
dependent upon their more affluent associates for 
the use of playthings and occasional treats to the 
movies—a situation which reflects disparagingly 
upon their status in the group. 
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Without a doubt the emphasis in this case is 
necessarily upon health measures and if ever there 
is an alibi for assigning recreational plans a minor 
place in a social treatment program, this family 
would seem to justify that viewpoint. But, de- 
spite undernourished bodies and backward minds, 
these children have notions of play—poorly de- 
fined it is true but of considerable importance to 
them—from Mitchell (the fifteen-year-old) with 
his enthusiastic account of the activities of his 
gang, to Helen (the ten-year-old) who makes doll 
clothes for her friends but “ain’t never had a 
doll in all my life.” On the basis of these studies, 
one might feel that a treatment program would 
not be at all complete if it did not include recrea- 
tional plans. However, making such plans at one’s 
desk or in a group meeting is easier than actually 
putting them into effect. Take the home situa- 
tion. Play equipment is obviously inadequate but 
in view of the children’s habit of fighting, it would 
last little longer than a “ chiffon hat in a thunder- 
storm.” In the recreation interview Stephanie 
reported that the family was given a checker- 
board last Christmas but the children started 
fighting about it and it was soon broken. A simi- 
lar situation existed in another family in which the 
worker made a weekly evening visit, playing 
games with the children and teaching them how to 
play with each other. It required approximately 
three months of this treatment before any results 
could be noted. 

Moreover, in cases in which mental retardation 
is a factor, retention of such training is doubtful, 
especially when the individuals are as old as are 
the Rapman children. In this case the parents 
are a decided factor in the home atmosphere. If 
Mitchell and Fred attempt to wrestle and box in 
their room, Mrs. Rapman “hollers out on them.” 
Stephanie and Helen like to sing and dance but 
when they do Mr. Rapman “ yells” at them and 
often uses the strap. Stephanie commented, “ We 
can’t even laugh by our pa.” Of course, the 
parents’ ill health must be taken into consideration 
but, even discounting that as a factor, their con- 
ception of play needs is exceedingly limited. 

Community recreational resources have been 
utilized insofar as possible but in a case of this 
kind one cannot “pass the buck” to the recrea- 
tional field. After much insistence on the part 
of the worker, Mrs. Rapman joined an English 
class at a nearby settlement. Both she and Helen, 
who accompanied her mother to “help her over 
the hard places,” expressed enjoyment of the radio 
at the settlement. Likewise, when Mrs. Rapman 
was finally induced to accompany the younger 
children to the circus, she apparently enjoyed it. 
However, under the pressure of fatigue and ever- 
present household duties, it is doubtful whether or 
not she would continue along this line without 
the insistence of the worker. Stephanie at the 
time of the recreation interview belonged to a 
sewing club at the settlement and, considering her 
extreme underweight and retarded play interests, 
this was considered a wise placement for her. 

At the suggestion of the case worker, the settle- 
ment boys’ worker sent written invitations to 
Mitchell and Fred to join clubs. Both boys pre- 
ferred to play with “the guys around our house.” 
Here we have a situation in which it is necessary 
to deal with the group as a whole. In this par- 
ticular case, however, there is an added difficulty 
in that the gang is very loosely organized, with 


no special meeting place or leader—merely a 
bunch of boys who “hang around” together in 
a haphazard fashion. With so little crystallization 
of the group, “transplanting” becomes a shadowy 
performance. 


Somewhat later in the treatment Mitchell’s 
truancies had increased to such an extent that 
an examination at a child guidance clinic was 
essential. At this time he expressed a good deal 
of justifiable antagonism toward his home, his 
shabby clothes, and lack of spending money. He 
admitted a strong desire to be in the country and 
because of his good adjustment on a farm last 
summer, the clinic recommended such placement 
for him at the close of school. Fred finally con- 
sented to join a club at the settlement and was 
entered in a boy scout troop. The Recreation 
Committee felt that a group not so highly or- 
ganized would have been better suited to his needs. 
In the last report Helen was still resistant to or- 
ganized play groups and as she was relatively well 
adjusted to the street play in her immediate 
neighborhood, this was not considered a dire 
necessity in her case except for its training value 
for future adjustment. No plans for the father 
were effected and as his physical condition soon 
flared into activity he was again excluded from 
the home. 


The results of recreational treatment in 
this case are in no way commensurate with 
the effort put forth by the social worker but 
this may be said also of the other phases of 
treatment. Recreation plans were blocked 
on every hand for reasons which are bound 
up with other problems of the family— 
physical, mental, and environmental. Theo- 
retically, no treatment program for children 
can be considered complete which excludes 
consideration of play needs. In a situation 
such as this perhaps any emphasis on recre- 
ation is questionable until the family is built 
up physically and economically. The Com- 
mittee was inclined toward this conclusion 
in view of the average case load of a worker, 
and in the practice of case work this is 
actually what happens in the majority of 
such cases. In this connection the 1929 
Institute Committee commented as follows: 
“In the Rapman case it was thought that 
the other problems had not beea sufficiently 
well defined and planned for to warrant a 
recreational plan. This case emphasized the 
opinion of the Committee that recreational 
work is part of the superstructure in treat- 
ment and that as one of the more subtle 
forms of treatment it should be postponed 
until the framework of understanding and 
planning for basic problems has been. 
erected. By this it should not be inferred. 
that the recreational approach should be de- 
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layed until other forms of treatment have 
been tried, but that it should generally be 
used in conjunction with them.” 


The worker estimated that the recreational 
work in this case required approximately 
thirteen hours. 


The Polacek Family:4 A Czechoslovakian 
family including a widowed mother, forty-two 
years of age, who came to the United States in 
1906, and two sons, nine and thirteen years old. 
The father died in January 1928; registration at 
the United Charities occurred the following July. 
Compared with other communities included in the 
study, the one in which this family lives is by far 
the most favorable. Approximately 85 per cent 
of the families are buying their own homes. There 
are no recreation centers within walking distance 
but because of the community pattern of industry 
and stability street play usual to this neighborhood 
is relatively free from the unwholesome behavior 
often observed in the unsupervised play of less 
stable communities. 

Mrs. Polacek was born in a small town in 
Czechoslovakia. The death of her parents when 
she was very young made it necessary for her to 
earn her “board and keep” through domestic 
service. Thus her play life was meager even when 
compared with the few opportunities along this 
line provided by her community. After her mar- 
riage in the United States she and her husband 
worked very hard trying to get ahead and there 
was never any home recreation. Mrs. Polacek 
commented, “We were too busy with life for 
play.” 

At the present time the children are well be- 
haved; their play interests are consistent with 
their ages and they are well adjusted to the 
athletic play of the neighborhood. Their play 
equipment is not as pretentious as in other homes 
in the neighborhood but is fairly adequate to 
their needs. Mrs. Polacek has had such a hard 
life that she seems to expect nothing more than 
the bare mechanics of living. Apparently she is 
perfectly content to put all her energies into keep- 
ing up her home and, now that she is getting re- 
lief and the struggle for a livelihood is not so 
keen, her present situation contrasts very favorably 
with everything she has known in the past. The 
result is that Mrs. Polacek assumes only a passive 
interest in the children’s play and the home 
presents a rather bleak atmosphere. 

Recreational emphasis in this case was not con- 
sidered a dire necessity. A majority of the 
Recreation Committee were of the opinion that 
the mother is, as one expressed it, “ All right the 
way she is,” and that she is beyond the age when 
she can be expected to change her habits of think- 
ing and acting. However, without making a 
futile attempt to change the mother into a gregari- 
ous individual, and in the absence of any neighbor- 
hood social groups suited to her needs, a little 


‘The family first selected by the worker in 
question presented a serious recreational problem, 
but because of an extended quarantine it was 
necessary to substitute another. The Polacek 
family did not show such interesting possibilities 
for study but it was the only one of the worker’s 
cases that met other requirements of the experi- 
ment. 


stimulation in the matter of outings was con- 
sidered wholesome for their family life in general 
and for the mother’s relationship with the boys in 
particular. Accordingly the family was taken on 
one outing (to a children’s play), Mrs. Polacek 
was accompanied to a home exhibition staged by 
a realty board in the neighborhood, and outing 
possibilities which the family could manage alone 
were pointed out. The worker estimated that the 
recreational work in this case required fourteen 
and a half hours. 


The Grabozo Family: Mexican; the parents 
thirty-two and thirty years old; six children 
ranging in age from two to twelve years. The 
family arrived in Chicago in 1925 having lived 
previously for short periods in Texas and Indiana. 
The father is not naturalized; one of the children 
remarked, “ My father would not think of chang- 
ing flags.” Family was registered with the United 
Charities in January, 1928, when the father was 
out of work. Relief was given in small amounts 
and intermittently to supplement Mr. Grabozo’s 
irregular wages earned at the stockyards. The 
neighborhood is a typical stockyards district, with 
“ fair” recreational facilities. 


The home, in an old ramshackle building, is 
usually upset and dirty. There is no organization 
of housework so that Mrs. Grabozo “all the time 
work and makee eat.” Mr. Grabozo’s exhausting 
work and poor health keep him in a state of 
chronic fatigue. Despite these unfavorable as- 
pects, family life is surprisingly wholesome and 
congenial. There is no time set aside for recrea- 
tion, and play equipment is meager, but the parents’ 
attitude is good and the mother especially seems 
responsive to the worker’s suggestions. 

A recreation study of this family gives a graphic 
portrayal of contrast between the sordid con- 
gestion of the stockyards and the color and 
romance of Mexico—a surprisingly graphic pic- 
ture considering that the children acted as 
interpreters for the parents in the recreation in- 
terview and that they themselves were often 
ignorant of the terms used. Both the older chil- 
dren recount the glories of life in Mexico, placing 
equal emphasis upon the “lovely flowers and fruit 
orchards” and the spirits with whom their grand- 
father converses. Some of the life is remembered 
by them but much of it has been told them by their 
parents with possibly some elaboration. 

Recreational plans for the family were greatly 
facilitated by the proximity of a well organized 
settlement. The children’s play interests are usual 
for their ages, but meager, as there is little knowl- 
edge of the rules of games, so when the three 
oldest children were entered in clubs no special 
type of play was indicated. Mrs. Grabozo is a 
lively, buxom woman, somewhat eager for re- 
creation but, on the whole, resigned to her lot. 
She would like to dance but, “My husband he is 
like stick—no dance.” Likewise she would enjoy 
a few of the social groups at the settlement but 
dves not care to attend without her husband and 
he is too tired at night to care for anything of 
the kind. Moreover, the activities of the settle- 
ment are not particularly adapted to the language 
handicap of the parents—the father, especially. 
For these reasons no very satisfactory program 
could be outlined for them although Mrs. Grabozo 
was encouraged to attend meetings at the district 
housekeeping center for Mexican mothers and 
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she was included in a few settlement outings which 
she enjoyed very much. 

The chief emphasis in treatment, however, was 
placed upon health work as the four youngest 
children are rachitic—two of them so much so that 
orthopedic care was necessary to straighten bowed 
legs. This has been difficult to carry out because 
of the parents’ suspicion of. doctors in general and 
of hospitals in particular. However, an appreciable 
progress was made in this respect. The worker 
estimates that the recreational work in this family 
required thirty-four hours. 


The Kovak Family: A Polish family, including 
a widowed mother thirty-five years old and five 
children ranging in age from one to fifteen years. 
Mrs. Kovak was divorced from her first husband, 
the father of the three oldest children. She came 
to the United States with him in 1913 after their 
marriage which had been arranged by her parents. 
Her second husband, Mr. Kovak, committed suicide 
in 1928, shortly after the family had applied for 
help. For some time he had suffered from 
“nervous fears.” 

Mrs. Kovak’s childhood in Poland was a bleak 
affair. She says, “Poland is like that.” Her 
ambition to “learn to read and write and run a 
sewing machine” has never been realized. After 
her unhappy first marriage, Mr. Kovak, who knew 
Chicago quite well, opened a new field of interest 
for her in trips to the parks and beaches. 

Recreational plans for Mrs. Kovak were limited. 
Mr. Kovak’s death had brought about a rather 
definite break with her social group in the neigh- 
borhood. It did not seem advisable to encourage 
her to renew her contact with this group inasmuch 
as drinking occupies a prominent place in its pro- 
gram and Mrs. Kovak’s claims upon various oc- 
casions to have “just swallowed a cough drop” 
did not relieve the suspicion of liquor on her 
breath. Moreover, because of her illiteracy it 
was necessary for her to attend an English class 
four nights a week to complete her citizenship re- 
quirements. The English class, however, held at 
a settlement, was not devoid of recreational 
features, and at its close the worker secured the 
co-operation of the head resident in encouraging 
the president of the mother’s club to invite Mrs. 
Kovak to become a member. At that time the 
activities of the club consisted in sight-seeing 
trips. As Mrs. Kovak had been taken to these 
places by her second husband, she was able to 
assume a role of helpfulness to the others, quite 
favorable from the standpoint of her own ego 
satisfaction. However, there was a slight diffi- 
culty because of Mrs. Kovak’s boisterous and 
flirtatious manner with the various men encoun- 
tered on the trips. - 

Stanley and John, twelve and fifteen years old, 
whose interests are “average” for that community, 
belong to a loosely organized gang. All efforts to 
interest them in settlement clubs have failed be- 
cause “the other fellows don’t belong.” So far, 
the activities of their group appear harmless 
enough but the neighborhood is congested and 
gang escapades of an anti-social nature are already 
established as a community pattern and it may be 
only a question of time until this group will con- 
form to examples of this kind. Another problem 
encountered with these boys was that of “ junk- 
ing” to secure spending money. This raised in- 
teresting questions of the agency’s responsibility 
in the matter of regular spending allowances. 


The nine-year-old daughter was shy but, other 
than finding a fairly small group for her at the 
settlement, no special type of play was indicated, 
There was a question of the mother’s imposing on 
her in the matter of household duties, making it 


necessary to advise WKovak concerning the 


child’s requirements. Because of the mother’s 
illiteracy and the generally low cultural standards 
of the family, encouragement of reading and 
similar interests was considered futile. The 
worker estimated that the recreation work in this 
case required twenty and a half hours. 


The Holmes Family: American born parents, 
thirty-three and twenty-eight years old; three 
children ranging in age from two to nine years. 
Known to the United Charities since 1928, shortly 
after their arrival in Chicago. They had pre- 
viously lived in small nearby towns, moving fre- 
quently. Their present neighborhood is “ fair”; 
no well organized recreation centers within walk- 
ing distance of the home. 

Mr. Holmes is “nervous” and excitable and 
has a decided feeling of inferiority because of his 
illegitimate birth with which his wife taunted 
him. He has a history of irregular work periods 
and lack of discrimination in managing his affairs, 
Examinations at psychiatric clinics disclosed sub- 
normal intelligence, a distinct paranoid state, 
emotional! instability, and sexual impotence. 

Mrs. Holmes is obviously superior to her hus- 
band. Her early attraction to him was considered 
the glamor of a “returned soldier” to a girl of 
seventeen years. She was pregnant by him at the 
time of their marriage. 

Leslie, the nine-year old son, was getting along 
poorly in school and picking fights in the neighbor- 
hood. An accident had deprived him of the toes 
of one foot and he was teased by other children 
and nicknamed “Five Toes.” Examination at a 
child guidance clinic showed this to be the basis 
of his difficulties, and his fighting a compensatory 
mechanism. There had been several instances of 
stealing with a gang, and the psychiatrist thought 
he might very easily take up stealing to develop 
his status with the group. The younger children 
were badly trained but presented no special diffi- 
culty other than a need for consistent discipline. 


Emphasis of treatment was placed upon Mrs. 
Holmes and Leslie: in the case of the former, 
helping her to understand her husband’s mental 
condition and to adjust to his sexual impotency. 
Intellectually, this was not difficult, but emotionally, 
her grasp was not quite so consistent and required 
a good deal of painstaking repetition. Recreational 
opportunities assumed an important role in her 
treatment to offset her unsatisfactory marital situ- 
ation. A social group in a nearby church was 
found for her, but an enforced period at a con- 
valescent home made it necessary to postpone 
treatment along this line. A special appliance 
for his shoe made it possible for Leslie to partici- 
pate in the play of his neighborhood ; membership 
at a Y. M. C. A. within easy car ride distance and 
the co-operation of the boys’ worker in giving him 
individual attention were secured. 

Mr. Holmes was, of course, the most difficult 
member of the family for whom to plan. Treat- 
ment in his case consisted chiefly in tiding him 
over spells of excitability and in trying to keep, 
him occupied at tasks commensurate with his de-- 
gree of concentration and persistence. Because of 
his general mental state and feeling of inferiority, 
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emphasis upon any kind of group connection was 
considered inadvisable. An effort was made to 
utilize his interest in mechanics by offering him 
materials for constructing a radio but failed to 
elicit any response because Mr. Holmes’s desires 
along this line were impractical and quite beyond 
the resources of the agency. The worker esti- 
mated that the time spent in recreational work in 
this case amounted to eleven hours. 


The Cannedy Family: At the time the recrea- 
tion experiment was begun this family had been 
registered with the United Charities for three 
years. The parents were uncodperative and re- 
sented any sort of investigation so that the case 
had been only intermittently active. The prog- 
nosis was doubtful but a recreational approach was 
used as a last resort with the hope that it might 
furnish an entrée to other phases of social treat- 
ment. This approach failed also. 

The family includes parents thirty-nine and 
thirty-eight years old and four sons ranging in 
age from two to nine years. Mr. Cannedy was 
born in Greece coming to the United States in 
1909. Mrs. Cannedy was born “ way back in the 
mountains of Kentucky.” Very little is known 
about their childhoods, nor is there a clear ac- 
count of the years sinee their marriage in 1917. 
Mr. Cannedy has always worked as a_ peddler 
and apparently the family has usually lived in 
furnished rooms, moving frequently. 

People who have known the family give con- 
flicting accounts concerning its reputation. De- 
spite these discrepancies the following situation 
is evident: the house presents a bleak, dilapidated 
appearance; Mr. Cannedy who is away from home 
most of the time is a “slippery” individual who 
uses poor judgment in all his business transac- 
tions; Mrs. Cannedy obviously is in need of 
physical and mental examinations; at school the 
children appear neglected and numerous notes to 
the parents concerning personai hygiene and need 
of dental care and tonsillectomies have been dis- 
regarded; there is practically no family recrea- 
tion. The nine-year-old son showed some 
initiative in getting a small Christmas tree and 
decorating it and the room with red and white 
crepe paper. Mrs. Cannedy, who has a chronically 
“sour ” expression, spoke scornfully of his efforts. 

On the whole, the worker was able to secure 
only “door-step” receptions from Mrs. Cannedy. 
Outings planned for the purpose of gaining the 
confidence of Mrs. Cannedy and the children were 
tefused for one reason or another. Probably the 
only solution will depend upon a Juvenile Court 
investigation based on neglect of the children. 


The Randall Family: A _ divorced mother 
thirty-three years old and four children ranging 
in age from four to ten years. The case was 
intermittently active from 1926 to April, 1928, 
when the United Charities assumed entire responsi- 
bility. Mr. Randall has remarried and lives in 
California but sends $20 each month for the 
children. The agency’s contacts with him have 
been limited to correspondence and nothing is 
known of his childhood. 

Mrs. Randall’s parents were show people and 
the family lived “ back stage” and in hotels. Her 
school attendance was irregular and did not extend 
beyond the fourth grade. She was never in any 
one place long enough to form friendships; her 
associates were chiefly adults practicing for 
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vaudeville acts: “It was bread and butter to 
them and they couldn’t be bothered with a child 
around.” At an early age Mrs. Randall and her 
sister were in training constantly; at the age of 
twelve they put on an acrobatic act and “ went 
out on their own,” making their own contracts. 
Mrs. Randall met her husband in connection with 
a vaudeville act and they were married after an 
acquaintance of two weeks. They give conflicting 
stories about their marital difficulties, each ac- 
cusing the other of unfaithfulness. Mrs. Randall 
admits that the paternity of the youngest child is 
doubtful. 

Until the summer of 1928 Mrs. Randall and 
the children lived in a succession of cheap hotels 
and rooming houses, often leaving trunks of 
clothes because they were unable to pay the rent. 
Mrs. Randall earned what she could by selling 
postcards, stationery, and lingerie, and despite her 
surroundings she managed to maintain a fairly 
good reputation. In 1928 the family went to the 
United Charities camp for the entire summer 
where Mrs. Randall worked in the kitchen. Not- 
withstanding her peroxide blonde appearance, Mrs. 
Randall got along very well with the other women 
who worked there and acquired the reputation of 
being able to listen to their troubles and com- 
plaints without repeating anything to anyone else. 


Upon their return from camp the family was 
established in a housekeeping apartment. This 
was practically the first experience of the kind 
for each of them, and the social worker’s job 
became one of creating some concept of what a 
home might mean. There was no regularity in 
the matter of meals and going to bed. Mrs. 
Randall is inclined to carry on a mature con- 
versation with the children; if they do not under- 
stand she yells at them. She has little conception 
of their play needs, comparing their “ foolish” 
activities with her own as a child, saying that at 
their age she was putting on stage acts and earn- 
ing a living. The three little girls respond eagerly 
to any effort made in their behalf. The oldest 
child, a boy of nine, is very sober and his mother’s 
confidant for anything which worries her. 
the children, he is the most decided play problem 
as he is inclined to stand off and watch the 
others play and the boys at school call him a 
“sissy.” The mother is extremely reticent about 
her past and apparently anxious to cut off any 
previous connection with theatrical people. After 
a period of painstaking treatment Mrs. Randall 
showed some improvement in her tolerance of the 
children’s play needs. However, just as the re- 
creational plans, including various club connections 
and suggestions for home play, were being put into 
effect the family was quarantined for diphtheria, 
a situation which extended until the close of the 
experiment. The recreational work in this case 
required eighteen hours. 


The Pompillio Family: An Italian family in- 
cluding parents thirty-seven and thirty-one years 
old and seven children ranging in age from infancy 
to fourteen years. Mr. Pompillio was born in 
Italy and came to the United States in 1905. He 
has never become a citizen. Mrs. Pompillio was 
born in Colorado of Italian parents. The family 
has lived in Chicago since 1924, registering with 
the United Charities shortly after its arrival. The 
present neighborhood is congested but organized 
recreational facilities are relatively “ good.” 
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Mr. Pompillio’s early life centers around his 
parents’ saloon. “I can tell you I was a devil 
when I was a kid and most of the fellows was 
afraid of me.” Mrs. Pompillio’s parents, in ac- 
cordance with Italian customs, were very strict 
with her, but her childhood was a happy one. Her 
marriage at the age of sixteen was arranged by her 
parents and Mr. Pompillio’s older sister, who 
hoped that the responsibility of a family would 
have a stabilizing effect upon him so that he 
would “settle down and stop his wild ways.” 

Contrary to his sister’s expectations Mr. 
Pompillio did not settle down. Previous to their 
coming to Chicago the family lived in at least 
thirty different places; Mr. Pompillio gambled 
and his violent temper was usually the cause of his 
losing jobs; he deserted several times. Since 
coming to Chicago his irregular work record has 
continued and the family has been evicted several 
times. Mr. Pompiilio has also become involved 
in various labor union fights about which he is 
inclined to give vivid and conflicting accounts. 
Police records show that since January, 1928, Mr. 
Pompillio was arrested four times on a charge of 
assault to kill. He has contracted syphilis and 
has infected his wife with it. A short observation 
at the psychopathic hospital resulted in a diagnosis 
of “not committable” but a recommendation that 
he attend psychiatric and skin clinics. 

At the present time Mr. Pompillio makes oc- 
casional ineffectual efforts to secure a job but 
usually he prefers to stay around the house and 
nag the older boys about the money they earn at 
selling papers. He is scarcely able to read and 


April 


therefore not interested in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Activities at nearby settlements are “ pale” 
in comparison with his previous dramatic ex- 
periences. On the other hand, Mrs. Pompillio 


. 


enjoys reading and movies but “I never do any-_ 


thing but work with alf these kids.” There is 
little play in the home. Occasionally, in a “ high” 
mood, Mr. Pompillio regales the boys with ac- 
counts of his dare-devil behavior. But as a usual 
thing the parents go to bed early, the two oldest 
boys sell newspapers, and the nine- and six-year- 
old sons amuse themselves on the street until they 
feel inclined to go to bed. The only interest in 
common is a desire for some kind of musical 
instrument in the home. : 

The older children responded surprisingly well 
to club arrangements made for them. Unfor- 
tunately, the critical illness of the oldest boy 
changed all plans for him and, for a time, inter- 
fered with the club attendance of the others. Mr. 
Pompillio was not at all complacent over the 
recreational plans for the children and _ soon 
complained, “ These kids used to get out and try 
to earn a dime or a quarter and bring the money 
home but since they’ve started to go to these clubs 
they’re getting so darn lazy that they don’t want 
to do anything but go to the settlement. They 
don’t want to get out at night and sell papers or 
do nothing any more.” Mrs. Pompillio attended 
seven of the nine child study meetings when 
provision was made for the care of the three 
youngest children. The worker estimated that 
the recreational work in this case required twelve 
hours. 


FURTHER ASPECTS OF RELIEF 


DOROTHY G. BURPEE 
District Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society 


NE has but to listen in at almost any 
gathering of family case workers to 
realize that two of the most disturb- 

ing problems uppermost in their minds are 
those of relief and the application of psy- 
chiatric principles in family case work. 
Both of these were uppermost in Grace 
Marcus’ mind when she wrote Some 
Aspects of Relief in Family Case Work. 

The book was written primarily to throw 
a searchlight on the relief problem from the 
angle of case work processes and methods 
as contrasted with the statistical method. 
It recognizes frankly that family workers 
all over the country are being seriously con- 
fronted by the constantly rising tide of re- 
lief, a rise which has been of such absolute 
proportions as to endanger the case work 
program of the field. On the one hand is 
the community, critical of the individual 
society for not meeting the relief situation; 


*New York Charity Organization Society, New 
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and on the other the workers, conscious 
that they are being so swamped by relief 
demands that they cannot demonstrate case 
work values, and in the end _ satisfying 
neither themselves nor the community. 

In attacking the problem of increased re- 
lief expenditure, one of the first questions 
the case worker is apt to put to herself is 
how her own methods may be contributing 
to a trend so disturbingly elusive of con- 
crete explanation. The self-critical case 
worker queries whether she is making the 
best possible use of relief. Are the methods 
involving its expenditure productive of re- 
sults proportionate to the investment and 
are the adjustments constantly being made 
in relief situations constructive and not 
destructive ? 

It was from a desire to answer these 
questions that Miss Marcus’ study origi- 
nated. Because her approach is qualitative, 
and not quantitative, Miss Marcus makes no” 
effort to be statistical and the material on 
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which the study is based was selected from 
this viewpoint. It consisted of one hundred 
cases, Of which the majority were in the 
active relief load of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, and over 50 per cent 
of which were discussed with the workers 
responsible. The study is admittedly a 
first step in an attempt at self-examination 
and experimental adjustment, as a prepara- 
tion for continued effort to harmonize some 
of the discords existing between theory and 
practice and also between both theory and 
practice and, the harsh realities of budget 
and community demands. 

About one-half of the book is concerned 
with the case worker’s own attitude toward 
relief and the influence on her of the client’s 
attitude toward relief. Miss Marcus thinks 
that most case workers and most clients are 
incapable of making use of relief for exactly 
what it is—a practical means of sustaining 
existence. Money has, however, many other 
and more emotional values attached to it. 
For some it means power over others, for 
others, personal superiority, the release from 
all effort, and its absence means injustice, 
inferiority, and so on. Therefore the client 
cannot regard the case worker, with her 
power to give or deny, realistically. She, 
on the other hand, may use relief as an in- 
strument to express her approval or disap- 
proval or for imposing her will on the client. 
She may even develop a personal conflict 
about relief because she is afraid of pauper- 
izing the client by relief improperly admin- 
istered. Compromises arise in the worker’s 
own fear of relief and are destructive to 
real case work progress. Another difficulty 
that lies within the case worker’s own mind 
is a tendency to attribute dependency to the 
use of relief, which really originated in 
events preceding or precipitating the appli- 
cation. Miss Marcus thinks that the case 
worker should recognize emotional depend- 
ency as a potential in every case which she 
must investigate and evaluate before she 
can formulate plans for treatment. Such a 
tealization would prevent her from exag- 
gerating relief as a factor in dependency 
and help her to face emotional dependency 
as a problem to be investigated and treated 
by case work. 

Such a clarification of the worker’s think- 
ing and emotional reactions toward relief 


would in Miss Marcus’ mind tend to make 
her less inclined to certain “typical” mis- 
apprehensions in regard to clients and their 
attitudes toward relief. For instance Miss 
Marcus found that there is a certain type of 
client the worker tends to approve. This 
client is appreciative. He raises no ques- 
tions about amounts or delays, and often 
appears to have a deep sense of shame in 
coming to the agency. Yet the appreciation 
is often for financial assistance alone, and 
is often simply a veneer on other attitudes 
which make him poor material for eventual 
rehabilitation. On the other hand, the 
worker usually disapproves of a client with 
a begging tendency, or one who demands 
aid as a right. Miss Marcus admits that 
such attitudes may, and often do, originate 
in an innate emotional dependency, but they 
may originate from lack of knowledge of 
any function of the society except a relief 
one, or from utter panic at the thought of 
the impending loss of social status. An- 
other attitude which met the case worker’s 
disapproval was resentment at investigation. 
Yet this may originate in the client’s igno- 
rance (which he shares with a large portion 
of the community) of the society’s case 
work function, so that the worker’s attempts 
to understand the situation may seem to the 
client as so much unwarranted intrusion 
into his personal affairs. 

On the other hand Miss Marcus thinks 
that relief promptly and fearlessly used has 
great positive assets. It makes for good 
contact, the elimination of the fear of actual 
physical privation in the mind of the client 
and allows the worker to make use of her 
favorable relationship with the client as a 
stepping-stone to the solution of the under- 
lying problems. Miss Marcus deals an espe- 
cially hard blow at coercion in all its forms. 
The study revealed no instance in which 
threats of the withdrawal of relief improved 
the situation, and even when the client was 
coerced into following the case worker’s 
demands, he made the concession so much 
against his will that the constructive value 
of the step was lost. In short, Miss Marcus 
thinks that when relief is converted into a 
weapon its uses as a tool are nil. 


The first half of the book works through 
to the conclusion that relief shorn of its 
false emotional attributes is merely an im- 
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portant case work tool. The danger in 
almsgiving today, equally with the old char- 
ity we are apt to deride, is in granting relief 
without initiating case work. Yet, granted 
this premise with which most of us will 
agree, Miss Marcus goes on to face the 
practical difficulties of the situation. She 
bravely admits the facts that so many of us 
try to rationalize, that at present we cannot 
provide for all the cases under care ade- 
quate amounts of case work or relief and 
that, moreover, case work must continue 
for some time to come to be done by work- 
ers who have not the professional expert- 
ness for the confident and successful use of 
relief as a case work tool. In addition to 
being limited by the amounts of money, 
time, and skill at our disposal, we are quali- 
tatively limited by the cases themselves. 
Each case presents certain obstacles to com- 
plete rehabilitation, and any and all of these 
obstacles may be insuperable in any given 
set of circumstances. It seems to Miss 
Marcus that we should, therefore, select 
more carefully the cases on which it may 
seem wise to expend our money and efforts. 
Even the evaluation of cases as a prerequi- 
site for treatment is a matter of special skill 
and ability, but in spite of community de- 
mands, heavy case load, and rapid turnover, 
it seems to her the most hopeful and con- 
structive approach to the situation. 

Thus in the first part of the book Miss 
Marcus transfers the problem of relief dis- 
bursements to that of case work methods. 
In the second part of the book she appraises 
our current methods of investigating, diag- 
nosing, and treating problems of physical 
health, mental health, family relationships, 
employment, and so on, with the implication 
that in their control lies the real answer to 
the relief perplexity. Inadequate case work 
may be due to undeveloped methods of in- 
sufficient community resources, but Miss 
Marcus reminds us that, no matter how 
much we may perfect our case work from 
without, its successful evolution depends 
also upon the growth of community re- 
sources to meet its needs. 

The chapter which notably deviates from 
this thought and which will cause the most 
comment is that which deals with personal- 
ity problems. ‘iere Miss Marcus gives a 
clear exposition of the practical difficulties 


which face the case worker who tries to 
handle problems of emotional mal-adjust- 
ments in her families through the clinic and 
definitely urges that the case worker from 
the nature of her contact is the only person 
who is in a position to handle these prob- 
lems as they arise in her case work. If the 
quality of family case work is to progress 
so far as problems of personality are con- 
cerned, Miss Marcus is convinced that the 
case worker must incorporate into her the 
ory and practice a more systematic knowl- 
edge of personality and behavior. «She has 
here gone to the heart of one of the chief 
problems of thinking case workers and if 
her solution leaves any of them doubtful it 
is so carefully considered that it puts the 
burden of a more adequate adjustment 
squarely on the shoulders of its critics. 
From beginning to end the book is con- 
sistently challenging and most provocative 
of thought. Unfortunately, as is explained 
in the earlier portion of the book, the study 
is too circumscribed by limitations of time 
and knowledge to answer the questions it 
arouses. We consequently find no answer 
in it to such queries as what would happen 
if the less qualified worker were allowed 
free access to relief in order to carry out 
its theories or how relief should be manipu- 
lated when coercion has been abandoned and 
case work methods even in fairly skilled 
hands have failed to bring results. Also an 
attempt to use it as a yardstick applied to 
an average case worker’s load to estimate 
the validity of her practices would probably 
lead to confusion and discouragement. 
Because the book is the result not of pre- 
conceived ideas but of a study, it gives the 
feeling of thinking aloud. On the one hand 
this is in part the basis of its stimulating 
properties, but on the other there are times 
when one questions the relative significance 
of certain portions. The fact that at times 
Miss Marcus is conscious that she is pre- 
senting original thinking makes her give it 
an emphasis which, while it may be wholly 
appropriate in this book, seems somewhat out 
of absolute proportion to the other case 
work factors under discussion. If Miss 
Marcus in the years to come were to em+ 
body this book in a fuller exposition one 
wonders whether certain of her thoughts, 
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notably those in regard to presenting atti- 
tudes on the part of clients, might not drop 
into a position of relatively less significance. 
One can only hope that Miss Marcus has 
every intention of carrying on her thinking 
from where she has dropped it in this book 
—at the very heart of our relief perplexities. 
Personally I think she owes the eager but 
still baffled case worker a sequel. 

Yet one must not think of the book as in 
any way discouraging to the case worker. 
The case worker’s shortcomings as outlined 
are but the growing pains in the progress of 
us all. Even a purely empirical approach 
has resulted in the discard of most of the 
attitudes Miss Marcus criticizes for the 
simple reason that in time we all find they 
will not work. The book is constructively 
helpful in that it defines so definitely and 
logically why we tend toward the formation 
of destructive attitudes and methods of 
work. The young worker has charted for 
her the blind alleys and primrose paths 
which she must avoid. It is explained so 
clearly just why they will attract and why 
they are in error that it seems impossible 
that their attraction can persist. Miss Mar- 
cus has created a delightful exposition of 


the psycho-analysts’ theory that emotional 
mal-adjustments are cured by bringing to 
light their underlying causes—which is ex- 
actly what she does for some of the common 
mal-adjustments of the social worker to her 
client. 

From the case worker’s angle the book 
also fills another need, which though not so 
obvious is quite as significant. Probably no 
problem is more disturbing emotionally to 
the average worker than her own orienta- 
tion to the possibilities and limitations of 
social treatment of personality problems. 
The fact that in a book as thoughtful and 
dispassionate as this Miss Marcus recog- 
nizes so fully the difficulties which beset the 
case worker’s path and views so sympatheti- 
cally her awkward efforts to meet them, 
should help the individual case worker to 
regard her personal adjustment to this trend 
in case work more objectively and construc- 
tively. The fact that Miss Marcus makes 
no exact nor definite recommendations in 
this field even in a book that is frankly ex- 
perimental and in which the conclusions are 
definitely hypothetical makes one realize 
afresh that we are standing professionally 
on the threshold of unploughed territory. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Gotp Coast AND THE SLuM: Harvey 
Warren Zorbaugh. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, 287 pp. 


This is a sociologist’s “Street Scene.” Mr. 
Zorbaugh, however, has not contented himself 
with X-Raying the tenements. He has cour- 
ageously begun at the other extreme and has 
pierced through the ornate fronts of the mansions 
on Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive, letting us see 
how the very rich live and why. From the Gold 
Coast, the reader proceeds through the World of 
Furnished Rooms, Towertown and the Rialto, to 
the slum area and Little Hell. At every step of 
the way he pauses to peer through the facades 
behind which men and houses “conceal their 
thoughts and observes what is really going on in 
this region of swift and violent contrasts which 
Chicago calls the Lower North Side. 

What we see, in Mr. Zorbaugh’s opinion, consti- 
tutes a direct challenge to the conviction once 
fondly cherished by Americans that “ people who 
live in the same locality have common interests 
and can therefore be relied upon to act together 
for their common interest.” The description 
which this book gives of the disintegration of 


community life under the pressure of the city’s 
growth is convincing evidence that the neighbor- 
hood, in the old sense of the term, is a vanishing 
phenomenon, at least in certain sections of our 
great cities. One could hardly, however, allow the 
study of such an exceptional area as the Lower 
North Side of Chicago to influence too decisively 
his conclusions as to urban areas in general. But 
the experience of the Lower North Side Com- 
munity Council, as here related, has considerable 
significance for workers in the field of community 
organization. 

The fact that Mr. Zorbaugh groups the social 
agencies and the police together and devotes 
barely four pages to what he calls their “ govern- 
ment of the community” is typical of the im- 
patience with which he regards those forms of 
social progress which depend upon the contacts of 
one human being with another. One lays down 
the book with a feeling that the human beings on 
the Lower North Side are at the mercy of a 
blind and relentless force—the City—which sweeps 
out upon them and engulfs them past hope of 
saving. Perhaps so. Perhaps not. As aforesaid, 
this is a sociologist’s “ Street Scene”! 

Maser B. 
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portant case work tool. The danger in 
almsgiving today, equally with the old char- 
ity we are apt to deride, is in granting relief 
without initiating case work. Yet, granted 
this premise with which most of us will 
agree, Miss Marcus goes on to face the 
practical difficulties of the situation. She 
bravely admits the facts that so many of us 
try to rationalize, that at present we cannot 
provide for all the cases under care ade- 
quate amounts of case work or relief and 
that, moreover, case work must continue 
for some time to come to be done by work- 
ers who have not the professional expert- 
ness for the confident and successful use of 
relief as a case work tool. In addition to 
being limited by the amounts of money, 
time, and skill at our disposal, we are quali- 
tatively limited by the cases themselves. 
Each case presents certain obstacles to com- 
plete rehabilitation, and any and all of these 
obstacles may be insuperable in any given 
set of circumstances. It seems to Miss 
Marcus that we should, therefore, select 
more carefully the cases on which it may 
seem wise to expend our money and efforts. 
Even the evaluation of cases as a prerequi- 
site for treatment is a matter of special skill 
and ability, but in spite of community de- 
mands, heavy case load, and rapid turnover, 
it seems to her the most hopeful and con- 
structive approach to the situation. 

Thus in the first part of the book Miss 
Marcus transfers the problem of relief dis- 
bursements to that of case work methods. 
In the second part of the book she appraises 
our current methods of investigating, diag- 
nosing, and treating problems of physical 
health, mental health, family relationships, 
employment, and so on, with the implication 
that in their control lies the real answer to 
the relief perplexity. Inadequate case work 
may be due to undeveloped methods of in- 
sufficient community resources, but Miss 
Marcus reminds us that, no matter how 
much we may perfect our case work from 
without, its successful evolution depends 
also upon the growth of community re- 
sources to meet its needs. 

The chapter which notably. deviates from 
this thought and which will cause the most 
comment is that which deals with personal- 
ity problems. Here Miss Marcus gives a 
clear exposition of the practical difficulties 
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which face the case worker who tries to 
handle problems of emotional mal-adjust- 
ments in her families through the clinic and 
definitely urges that the case worker from 
the nature of her contact is the only person 
who is in a position to handle these prob- 
lems as they arise in her case work. If the 
quality of family case work is to progress 
so far as problems of personality are con- 
cerned, Miss Marcus is convinced that the 
case worker must incorporate into her the 
ory and practice a more systematic knowl- 
edge of personality and behavior. ‘She has 
here gone to the heart of one of the chief 
problems of thinking case workers and if 
her solution leaves any of them doubtful it 
is so carefully considered that it puts the 
burden of a more adequate adjustment 
squarely on the shoulders of its critics. 
From beginning to end the book is con- 
sistently challenging and most provocative 
of thought. Unfortunately, as is explained 
in the earlier portion of the book, the study 
is too circumscribed by limitations of time 
and knowledge to answer the questions it 
arouses. We consequently find no answer 
in it to such queries as what would happen 
if the less qualified worker were allowed 
free access to relief in order to carry out 
its theories or how relief should be manipu- 
lated when coercion has been abandoned and 
case work methods even in fairly skilled 
hands have failed to bring results. Also an 
attempt to use it as a yardstick applied to 
an average case worker’s load to estimate 
the validity of her practices would probably 
lead to confusion and discouragement. 
Because the book is the result not of pre- 
conceived ideas but of a study, it gives the 
feeling of thinking aloud. On the one hand 
this is in part the basis of its stimulating 
properties, but on the other there are times 
when one questions the relative significance 
of certain portions. The fact that at times 
Miss Marcus is conscious that she is pre- 
senting original thinking makes her give it 
an emphasis which, while it may be wholly 
appropriate in this book, seems somewhat out 
of absolute proportion to the other case 
work factors under discussion. If Miss 
Marcus in the years to come were to em 
body this book in a fuller exposition ome 
wonders whether certain of her thoughts, 
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notably those in regard to presenting atti- 
tudes on the part of clients, might not drop 
into a position of relatively less significance. 
One can only hope that Miss Marcus has 
every intention of carrying on her thinking 
from where she has dropped it in this book 
—at the very heart of our relief perplexities. 
Personally I think she owes the eager but 
still baffled case worker a sequel. 

Yet one must not think of the book as in 
any way discouraging to the case worker. 
The case worker’s shortcomings as outlined 
are but the growing pains in the progress of 
us all. Even a purely empirical approach 
has resulted in the discard of most of the 
attitudes Miss Marcus criticizes for the 
simple reason that in time we all find they 
will not work. The book is constructively 
helpful in that it defines so definitely and 
logically why we tend toward the formation 
of destructive attitudes and methods of 
work. The young worker has charted for 
her the blind alleys and primrose paths 
which she must avoid. It is explained so 
clearly just why they will attract and why 
they are in error that it seems impossible 
that their attraction can persist. Miss Mar- 
cus has created a delightful exposition of 


the psycho-analysts’ theory that emotional 
mal-adjustments are cured by bringing to 
light their underlying causes—which is ex- 
actly what she does for some of the common 
mal-adjustments of the social worker to her 
client. 

From the case worker’s angle the book 
also fills another need, which though not so 
obvious is quite as significant. Probably no 
problem is more disturbing emotionally to 
the average worker than her own orienta- 
tion to the possibilities and limitations of 
social treatment of personality problems. 
The fact that in a book as thoughtful and 
dispassionate as this Miss Marcus recog- 
nizes so fully the difficulties which beset the 
case worker’s path and views so sympatheti- 
cally her awkward efforts to meet them, 
should help the individual case worker to 
regard her personal adjustment to this trend 
in case work more objectively and construc- 
tively. The fact that Miss Marcus makes 
no exact nor definite recommendations in 
this field even in a book that is frankly ex- 
perimental and in which the conclusions are 
definitely hypothetical makes one realize 
afresh that we are standing professionally 
on the threshold of unploughed territory. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Gotp Coast AND THE SLuM: Harvey 
Warren Zorbaugh. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, 287 pp. 


This is a sociologist’s “Street Scene.” Mr. 
Zorbaugh, however, has not contented himself 
with X-Raying the tenements. He has cour- 
ageously begun at the other extreme and has 
pierced through the ornate fronts of the mansions 
on Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive, letting us see 
how the very rich live and why. From the Gold 
Coast, the reader proceeds through the World of 
Furnished Rooms, Towertown and the Rialto, to 
the slum area and Little Hell. At every step of 
the way he pauses to peer through the facades 
behind which men and _ houses “conceal their 
thoughts and observes what is really going on in 
this region of swift and violent contrasts which 
Chicago calls the Lower North Side. 

What we see, in Mr. Zorbaugh’s opinion, consti- 
tutes a direct challenge to the conviction once 
fondly cherished by Americans that “ people who 
live in the same locality have common interests 
and can therefore be relied upon to act together 
for their common interest.” The description 
which this book gives of the disintegration of 


community life under the pressure of the city’s 
growth is convincing evidence that the neighbor- 
hood, in the old sense of the term, is a vanishing 
phenomenon, at least in certain sections of our 
great cities. One could hardly, however, allow the 
study of such an exceptional area as the Lower 
North Side of Chicago to influence too decisively 
his conclusions as to urban areas in general. But 
the experience of the Lower North Side Com- 
munity Council, as here related, has considerable 
significance for workers in the field of community 
organization. 

The fact that Mr. Zorbaugh groups the social 
agencies and the police together and devotes 
barely four pages to what he calls their “ govern- 
ment of the community” is typical of the im- 
patience with which he regards those forms of 
social progress which depend upon the contacts of 
one human being with another. One lays down 
the book with a feeling that the human beings on 
the Lower North Side are at the mercy of a 
blind and relentless force—the City—which sweeps 
out upon them and engulfs them past hope of 
saving. Perhaps so. Perhaps not. As aforesaid, 
this is a sociologist’s “ Street Scene”! 

Mase B. 
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UBLIC Poor Reuier 1n NortH CAROLINA: 
Roy M. Brown. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1928, 184 pp. 


Dr. Brown presents a brief, clear, rapid sum- 
mary of the history of poor relief in North Caro- 
lina from early colonial days to the present time. 
He is particularly well qualified to write on this 
subject: not only was he at the time of writing 
Research Associate in the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of North Caro- 
lina, but he had previously been for several years 
a member of the staff of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, and in that capacity had become 
familiar at first hand with state and local institu- 
tions and had advised with local administrators of 
poor relief. 

This little volume epitomizes the thought and 
methods of poor relief in different periods in a 
way most helpful to an understanding of trends in 
other states also, rooted as all our poor relief sys- 
tems are in our English inheritance. Picturesque 
and significant extracts from documents and re- 
ports of early days make vivid the English back- 
ground, the treatment of the poor in colonial days 
under the church vestries, and the later develop- 
ments in the history of the state. 

It is an interesting story, brief, compact, and 
well told, of the experience of one state in the 
administration of public poor relief, and should be 
instructive to thoughtful people in other states. 

GERTRUDE VAILE 


HE Younc Carippre anp His Jos: Marion 
Hathway. Social Service Monograph No. 4, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, 130 pp. 


Until some fifteen years ago, the vocational diff- 
culties of the handicapped received little attention. 
Whatever interest was shown in his welfare lay 
chiefly along medical and educational lines without 
much adjustment or hope in the vocational field. 
As someone has said, the result was something like 
leading a blind man half-way across the street and 
leaving him there. Those truly interested in the 
handicapped welcome such a book as The Young 
Cripple and His Job. 

It outlines the educational provisions and ~-facili- 
ties for vocational guidance, training, and place- 
ment in the city of Chicago. In order to determine 
how these facilities were functioning, studies were 
made of a group of young crippled persons who had 
received training under the Illinois Division of 
Rehabilitation, and also of a group of adults who 
were alumni of special schools for crippled chil- 
dren. Further, the report describes two experi- 
ments which were undertaken to determine the 
wider use of facilities for education and vocational 
guidance and placement in the Chicago public 
schools. 


The report is the more welcome as it is a careful, 
thorough piece of work. That Chicago was 4 
pioneer in recognizing and attempting to overcome 
the difficulties met by young crippled persons ip 
finding congenial employment, is indicated by the 
fact that in 1915 an adviser was appointed, mainly 
supported by the Vocational Supervision League 
until 1922, and then taken over by the Board of 
Education. The adviser for the handicapped serves 
in the position of both vocational and placement 
adviser to the handicapped group. “For the work 
to include those whose muscular movements are 
restricted by disease, accident, or congenital de. 
formity, and in addition the deaf, blind, cardiac, 
and a number of mental defectives.” 

Although the report deals only with a special 
group of handicapped in one city, it gives a repre. 
sentative picture of the condition and problem of 
the handicapped in other communities, and cap 
therefore well serve for those interested in the 
vocational adjustment of the handicapped as a 
basis for better understanding of their problems 
and ways and means of meeting them. Enough 
actual case material is included to make the report 
readable, concrete, and vivid in details. In pre 
senting the problem from several different angles, 
the report ought to be useful to social agencies @ 
general and especially to family case workers. Not 
only is it a problem that is often met by social 
agencies but, as the report indicates, the family 
agency in touch with a family where there is a 
handicapped person is often the first agency to 
realize this problem and to undertake responsi- 
bility for promoting vocational adjustment. 

Lourse C. OpENCRANTZ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprror: 

You may be interested in the comparison which 
I have made of data contained in an article in Ta 
Famny (“Sickness in Dependent Families,” 
December, 1929, issue, page 228) with statistics 
of the United Hebrew Charities for 1904-5 regard- 
ing the causes of distress. See next page. 

It is interesting to note how little change @ 
percentages has taken place in certain cases. The 
sickness rate has not altered appreciably. Non 
support has undoubtedly changed, due to the 
growth of public out-door relief for childre 
through Child Out-Door Relief, etc. Old age a 
a cause seems to be the same today as it was i 
1904—twenty-five years ago. The rate of im 
temperance of wage-earners at the United Hebrew 
Charities was always extremely low. For this 
reason, a comparison does not tell the true story. 

Lee K. FRANKEL 
Second Vice-President, Metropolitas 
Life Insurance Co. 
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Analysis of Cases Applying for Relief 
3 Boston Relief Agencies 
1928-1929 


United Hebrew Charities 
1904-1905 


Physical Defects 
Insanity of Wage-Earner 


No Male Support 


Lack of Work 


Insufficient Earnings 
Lack of Tools 


Old Age 
Intemperance of Wage-Earner... 
Imprisonment of Wage-Earner. . 


Transportation. ............... 3.6% 
Release Baggage or Family... 1% 


All Other Causes 


100.0% 


Sickness (Acute) 
Sickness (Chronic) 
Pregnancy 
Personal Defect 


Family Friction 
Divorce or Separation 


Unemployment 


Underemployment 


Unadjusted Alien 


10.3% 
100.0% 


To tHe Eprror: 

The Committee on the Family of the Social 
Science Research Council is endeavoring to col- 
lect copies of questionnaires, schedules and other 
blanks used by investigators studying the family. 
It is proposed to establish this material as a loan 
collection in the office of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in New York City, so that 
responsible institutions and investigators may 
borrow the collection for a limited period when 
Organizing research plans. 

The co-operation of all investigators in the field 
of the family is earnestly requested, since a fairly 
complete collection is desired. Will they send 
immediately if possible three complete sets of all 
such forms appropriately marked to show the 
institution and the name of the investigator to 


the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 


Avenue, New York City. 
L. K. Frank 


The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training 
for 


Social Case Work, Community Social Work 
and Public Health Nursing 


Spring Term Begins March 31 
Spring Term Institute (10 weeks) for 
employed workers 
311 SoutH Juniper STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Alexander Johnson was the first full time general 
secretary of the Cincinnati Associated Charities. 
He has been good enough to let us print the speech 
he gave at the 50th Anniversary meeting of the 
society November 22, 1929. 

Miss Spray’s paper was given at the New York 
State Conference on Social Work, Albany, Novem- 
ber 21, 1929. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A graduate professional school 
with training for: 


Family Case Work 
Medical Social Work 
Probation 

Public Welfare Work 
Research 


Tuition per year, $65.00 


PROBLEMS OF 
THE FAMILY 


By WILLysTINE GoopsELL 


Here is an informative discussion 
of an urgent problem in which is 
presented an intelligent and open- 
minded consideration of the mar- 
riage relationship and of the conflict 
now going on between the family 
and modern civilization. The book 
deals with industrialism, prostitu- 
tion, illegitimacy, the spread of indi- 
vidualism, birth control, freedom in 
love, the child’s place in the family 
life, and many other topics of vital, 
present-day interest. 


Royal 8vo, 474 pages, $3.50 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York City Chicago 


April, 1939 


The University of Chiragn 
The Graduate School of Sarial 
Service Administration 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 16-July 23 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 29 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate and unclassified 
students admitted as candidates for the 
Ph.B. degree. 


Announcements on request 


Social Engineering 


To the trained social worker, social ye 
is not a phrase, but a daily opportunity a 
inspiration. The social worker whose work is 
with the Jews of America must be trained to 
grapple successfully with the peculiar problems 
that spring from the distinctive character of the 
Jewish individual and community in relation to 
the American environment. 


College graduates and those about to be 
graduat should look carefully into the 
advantages, both tangible and intangible, of 


Jewish Social Work as a 
Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships rang- 
ing from $150 to $1,090 for each school year 
are available for specially qualified candidates. 
Obtain full information from 
M. J. KARPF, Director 


67-71 W. 47th Street, New York 


Current and back issues of Tue Famuty are indexed in the International Index under subject headings 


The For 
School was Social Work 


